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information concerning Shirley, it is certain that 
he theré became Bachelor of Arts; not only from 
the following memorandum in the hand-writing of 
the accurate Dr. Farmer,! '‘ James Shirley, B. A. 
Cath. Hall, 1619,” but also from the title-page of 
the production immediately to be noticed ; and (as 
we afterwards find him holding church  prefer- 
ment) he, must, in due time, have graduated 
Master of Arts. 

Eccuo, on tue Iyrorrusarse Lovers, a poem 
by James Sherley, Cant. in Art. Bace. Lond. 1618, 
8vo, Primum hune Arethusa mihi concede la- 
borem,* of which not a single copy is known to 
survive, appears to have been his earliest publica~ 
tion. There can be no doubt that it was the same 
piece which he again printed in 1646, under the 
title of Narcissus, or The Self-Lover, with the 
motto ** have olim,” to indicate that it was the per- 
formance of his youth. In composing this poem 
he evidently chose for his model the Venus and 
Adonis of Shakespeare ; but he has more success- 
fully imitated the faults than the beauties of that 


“© after a careful examination of all the Degree documents in 
his Office, could find no mention of Shirley: the dates in the 
Admission and Commons’ Books at Catherine Hall go no 
farther back than the year 1642." 

+ On a copy of Shirley's Poems &e. 1646, nowin my posses- 
sion: what was Dr. Farmer's outhority for the memorandum, 
T cannot discover. See too the Epitaph printed from MS. 
vol. vi. p. 514. 

* “ From a MS. note to Astle's copy of Wood's Athenw.”. — 
Censura Literaria, vol. li, . 382. ed. 1815. 
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enchanting tale. The Narcissus, however, not- 
withstanding its quaintness and conceits, occasion- 

ally exhibite descriptive passages of considerable 
merit, 

His academical course being finished, Shirley 
took holy orders, and was appointed to a living, 
either in St. Albans, Hertfordshire, or in the 

i hood of that town, How long he con- 
tinued to discharge the office of a minister cannot 
be ascertained; but most probably only a short 
. time elapsed between his establishment in a 

benefice and his conyersion to the Church of 
Rome3 That he was induced to change his re- 
ligion by no interested motives, and that throughout 
the remainder of his days he steadily adhered‘ to 
the new faith, which he had conscientiously em- 
braced, there is every reason to believe. 

Having abandoned the clerical profession, he 
became a teacher in the Grammar School of St. 
Albans, founded by a charter of Edward the Sixth. 
We learn from the document® in the note, that 
during the years 1623 and 1624, he was occupied 

++ Being them unsettled in his mind, he changed his reli- 
gion for that of Rome, left his living,” &c. Wood's 4th. Oxon, 
‘vol. fli, p. 737. ed. Bliss. 

* See various passages in these volumes, and note, vol. ii.p.52- 

# In Clutterbuck’s Hist. of Hert. is a list of the masters of 
the Grammar School of St. Albans ; part of it is as follows : 

* 1603, Thomas Gibson. 
1620, —— Steed. 
1623, James Sherley. 
1625, John Westerman: 
1626, Joun Harmar.” vol. i, p: 48, 
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in the drudgery of tuition; “ which employment 
also,” says Wood, “ he finding uneasy to him, be 
retired to the metropolis, lived in Gray's-inn, and 
set up for a play-maker.”¢ 

The stage was flourishing under the auspices 
ofan accomplished monarch, and the demand for 
theatrical novelties was incessant, when Shirley 
thas devoted himself to the composition of plays. 
‘The bent of his genius towards dramatic poetry had 
perhaps been shewn at an early period of life; and 
there are grounds for supposing that before he 
ceased to be connected with the school at St. Albans, 
his comedy called Love ‘Tricks was performed in 
London’ It is probable that for some time after his 
career of authorship had commenced he was almost 
entirely indebted to his pen for the means of sub- 
sistence ; and from his dramas, which followed each 
other in rapid succession, he must have derived an 
emolument ample enough to satisfy his humble 
wishes. He “ gained,” says Wood, ‘ not only a 
considerable livelyhood, but also very great respect 
and encouragement from persons of quality, espe« 
cially from Henrietta Maria, the queen consort, 
who made him her servant."® [t appears, however, 
that he failed in improving tha opportunities of 
advancement, which such patronage afforded : “ [ 
never,” he observes, “ affected the ways of flattery ; 

© Ath, Oxon, vol. ill. p. 787. ed. Bliss. 

7 It was licensed Feb. 10, 1624-5 (see p. vil.) at which 
time, perhaps, John Westerman had not succeeded Shirley, 


(see the foregoing note). 
* Ath, Oxon, vol. iii. p. 737. ed. Bliss. 
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Royal Highnesse the Duke of York's Servants at 
the Theatre in Little Lincolns-Inne Fields, with 
the following short Prologue by some nameless 
writer : 

“Tn our old plays, the humour, love, and passion, 

Like doublet, hose, and cloak, are out of fashion : 

‘That which the world call'd wit in Shakespeare's age, 

Is laugh’d at, a3 improper for our stage ; 

Nay, Fletcher stands corrected ; what hope then 

For this poor author, Shirley, whose soft pen 

‘Was fill’d with air in comic scenes? alas, 

Your guards are now so strict, he'll never pass! 

And yet, methinks, [ hear the critics say, 

"Twas our fault, why would we revive his play? 

Bat, modern poets, if you'll give me leave, 

‘To tell you what I humbly do conceive, 

‘The fault's yours; for our stage shall be no debtor 

‘To Shirley's play, if you would write a better, 

Meantime, we hope our noble guests will think 

‘Th'old wine good, till the new be fit to drink.” 


In the Diary* of the gossiping Pepys is this 
memorandum : “ 5th [August, 1667]. ‘To the Duke 
of York’s house, and there saw Love Trickes, or 
the School of Compliments ; 1 silly play, only Miss 
Davis, dancing in a shepherd's clothes, did please 
us mightily.” A Droll formed from this comedy 
and entitled Jenkins Love-Course and Perambula- 
tion, is printed by Kirkman in The Wits, or Sport 
upon Sport,‘ 1673. Love Tricks is the work of 
an inexperienced writer, but of one who gives rich 
promises of future excellence. ‘The scene of the 
‘Complement School in act third, the satire of which 


* Vol. Hi, p, 108, ato, ed. + Ps. 
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is chiefly directed against the books of polite in- 
struction so common in Shirley's days, can only be 
telished by a reader who has examined those pre- 
posterous treatises, 

That Tue Mato's Revence was Shirley's ‘* se- 
cond birth in this kind,” we learn from its Dedica- 
tion to Henry Osborne, It was licensed Feb. 9, 
1625-6,° and printed in 1639, As tthath beene Acted 
with good Applause at the private house in Drury 
Lane, by her Majesties Servants. Though Tar 
Man's Revence has some impressive scenes, it 
is, perhaps, the worst of Shirley's tragedies. 

The comedy of Tur Brornens was licensed as 
early as Nov. 4, 1626,° but not given to the press 
till 1652, when it was published (with five other 
plays in an octavo volume,’) as it was acted at the 
private House in Black Fryers. Soon after the 
restoration, it was revived. The citation of the 
following beautiful passage from this drama by Dr. 
Farmer, in his Essay on the Learning of Shake= 
4peare, 1766, may be regarded as one of the ear- 
liest attempts to rescue the works of Shirley from 
the long oblivion to which they had been consigned: 

“« Her eye did seem to labour with a tear, 
Which suddenly took birth, but, overweigh'd 
With its ows swelling, dropp'd upon ber bosom, 
Whiok, by reflexion of her light, appear'd 
‘As nature meant her sorrow for an ornament 5 
After, her looks grew cheerful, and I saw 
A smile shoot graceful upward from her eyes, 
* Malone's Shakespeare (by Boswell), vol. iii. p, 231. 
© Malone's Shakespeare (by Boswell), Yol. iii. p. 231. 
7 The general title-page of the volume ia dated 1683. 
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Amidea, are pictares, full of 


thd vr, by aster hand. Soon after 
, it was revived. ‘Towards the 


avpolecaily Century, an ialtempt was 
ct Shirley of plagiarism ii in having 


Vine Menken, and Baron Blarney. 

* May it please your Honour, 
“To Pardon my Boldness in Presuming to 
Orphan under your Lordship's Protec- 


27, ed. 1708. 
+ Shakespeare, (by Boswell), vol. ili, p, 231. 
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upon your Clemency, who have always been « 
favourer of the Muses; | flatter myself that your 
Lordship may, for the Author's sake, vouchsafe to 
grant it a favourable acceptance. I will not slander 
it with my Praise, it is Commendation enough, to 
say the Author was Mr. Rivers. I aw very well 
assur’d, after your perusal, your Honour will esteem 
it one of the best Tragedies that this Age hath 
Produc'd. 1 humbly beg your Lordship to pardon 
this Presumption, 
“ Of your Honours most Humble 
And most Obedient Servant.” 

In The Gentleman's Journal for April, 1692, 
Mottenx writes thus: “‘ The Traytor, an old Tra- 
gedy, hath not only been revived the last Month, 
but also been reprinted with Alterations and 
Amendments; It was supposed to be Shirley's, 
but he only usher'd it in to the Stage ; ‘I'he Author 
of it was ove Mr. Rivers, a Jesuite, who wrote it 
in his Confinement in Newgate, where he dicd.”* 
Whether Rivers basely palmed Taz Trarror on 
his friends as his own production, or whether, after 
his death, they attributed it to him on some mis- 
taken grounds, | cannot ascertain, It was again 
revived in 1718 at the theatre in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, with alterations (says Coxeter’) by Chris- 
topher Bullock, A tragedy by Mr. Shiel, called 
Evadne, or the Statue, taken partly from The 
Traitor, was acted with success at Covent Garden 
‘Theatre in 1819, 


«pa * Biog. Dram. 
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‘Tus Bip w A Caae, not registered in Sir 
Henry Herbert’s office-book, appears to have been 
produced about 1682; and was printed in 1633, 
As it hath beene Presented at the Phenix in Drury 
Lane, with a sarcastic Dedication to Prynne, who 
was then in confinement on account of the offence 
which his Histriomastiz had given to the court. It 
is impossible to approve of the spirit in which this 
Dedication is composed: bat we cannot wonder 
that a man whose subsistence was derived from 
the stage should take an opportunity of exulting 
at the discomfiture of its most bigoted foc. Tnx 
Birp xv 4 Cace, was reprinted in Dodsley's Old 
Plays, 1744, and in Reed's edition of that collec- 
tion, 1780, According to the Biographia Dra- 
matica, (by Jones 1812) ‘* it was acted at Covent 
Garden, a few years ago, for Mr. Quick’s benefit.” 

Hypx Panx was licensed April 20, 1632,? and 
Printed in 1637, ds st was presented by her Majes- 
ties Servants, at the private house in Drury Lane, 

its revival after the author's death, 

has the following memorandum: “ 11 [July 
1668,] To the King’s playhouse to see an old play 
of Shirley's, called Hide Parke; the first day acted; 
where horses are brought upon the stage: but it is 
but avery moderate play, only an excellent epilogue 
spoke by Beck Marshall.” Here, [ believe, is the 

® Malone's Shakespeare (by Boswell) vol. il, p. 23%. 

4 Diary vol. ll. p. 248. Ato, ed.—The Epilogue alluded to in 
this quotation was probably never printed: as Pepys thought 
it “ excellent," we may perhaps conclude that it was utterly 


VOL. 1. b 
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earliest record of horses being introduced upon the 
English boards, a species of absurdity with which 
modern audiences are highly gratified. The opi- 
nion entertained by Pepys of this very lively and 
elegant comedy, will not weigh much with those 
readers who have gone through his Diary, and 
observed how slightingly he writes concerning 
some of Shakespeare's finest pieces, 

Tus Bart was licensed November 16, 1682, 
and printed in 1639, as the joint production of 
Chapman and Shirley, presented by her Majesties 
Servants, at the private House in Drury Lane. To 
Sir Henry Herbert's office-book is the following 
entry: “ 18 Nov. 1632. In the play of The Ball, 
written by Sherley, aud acted by the Queen's 
players, ther were divers personated so naturally, 
both of lords and others of the court, that [ took it 
ill, and would have forbidden the play, but that 
Biston® promiste many things whieh: I found faulte 
withall should be left out, and that he would 
not enffer it to be done by the poctt any more, who 
deserves to be punisht; and the first that offends 
in this kind, of poets or players, shall be sure of 
publique punishment.”® The title-page of the 
printed copy, in which the more obnoxious person- 
alities were doubtless omitted,’ attributes a part 


* Malone's Shakespeare (by Boswell) vol. iii, p. 23%. 
* Christopher Beeston, 
© Malone's Shakespeare (by Boswell) vol, iii, p. 231. 
7 In The Lady of Pleasure Shirley alludes to the present 
drama 
“ Another game you have, which consumes more 
‘Your fame than purse 5 your revels in the night, 
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lay the blame, first on the poet, and next on the 
Master of the Revels, but afterwards confessed that 
the offensive passages were interpolated by them- 
selves, It was necessary, to state these particulars, 
before quoting the following entry concerning Tur 
Youne Anminan of Shirley, from the office-book of 
Sir Heory Herbert: “The comedy called The Yonge 
Admirall, being free from oaths, prophaneness, or 
obsceanes, hath given mee much delight and satis- 
faction in the readinge, and may serve for a pat- 
terne to other poetts, not only for the bettring of 
maners and language, but for the improvement of 
the quality, which hath received some brashings 
of late. When Mr. Sherlcy hath read this appro- 
bation, I know it will encourage him to pursue 
this beneficial and cleanly way of poctry, and when 
other poetts heare and see his good success, I am 
confident they will imitate the original for their 
own credit, and make such copies in this harmless 
way, as shall speak them masters in their art, at 
the first sight, to all judicious spectators. It may 
be acted this 8 July, 1683. I have entered this 
allowance for direction to my successor, and for 
example to all poetts, that shall write after the 
date hereof.”” About this time, indeed, Sir Henry, 
in consequence of the disagreeable situation in 
which he had been placed by the performers in 
The Magnetic Lady, ‘ who would have excused 
themselves on him,” had become a little over- 
cautious in his capacity of licenser, as appears by 
° Malone's Shakempeare (by Boswell) vol. iii. p. 232. 
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the next entry, which relates to Davenant’s comedy 
of The Wits: “he kinge is pleasd to take faith, 
death, slight, for asseverations, and no onths, to 
which I doe humbly submit as my master’s judg- 
ment ; but under favour conceive them to be oaths, 
and enter them here, to declare my opinion and 
submission.”? In a note on this curious entry, 
Malone cites the doubtful authority of a modern 
tract to prove that the amiable and unfortunate 
Charles the First was an habitual swearer. I may 
just remark, that his royal predecessors had set 
him a bad example in violating the third command- 
ment: the language of his father James was ex= 
tremely profane, and the favourite exclamation of 
the Virgin Queen was notorious throughout Eu- 
rope? Sir Henry Herbert has a second memo- 
randum concerning our author's play: * On tus- 
day the 19th. of November [1638] being the King’s 
birthday, The Young Adwmirall was acted at St. 
James by the queen's players, and likt by the K. 
and Queen.”? It was first printed in 1687. As i 
teas Presented by her Majesties Servants, at the pri- 
vate house in Drury Lane. On the Restoration it was 
revived : *20[Nov, 1662],” writes Eveleyn, “ Dined 
w* the Comptroller Sir Hugh Pollard; afterwards 
saw The Yong Admiral acted before ye King.”* 

© Malone's Shakespeare (by Boawell) vol. iii. p. 235. 

1 ©" Jpes etiam Elzabetha Anglic Regina Jurabat seplus 
Gots biut, absit biasphemia.” Scaligeriana &e. per FF. P.P. 
p- 180. ed. 1668. 

? Malone's Shakespeare (by Boswell) yol, iii. p. 234. 

2 Memoirs, vol. i. p, 355, Ato. ed. 
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‘Tur Gamesrsr was licensed Noy. 11, 1633*. 
The following notice occurs in Sir Henry Herbert's 
office-book: ‘‘ On thursday night the 6 of Febru. 
1683 [i e. 1633-4] The Gamester was acted at 
Court, made by Sherley, oat of a plot of the King’s 
given him by mee; and well likte. The King 
sayd it was the best play he had seen for seven 
years.”® It was first given to the press in 1637, 
As it was presented by her Majesties Servants, At 
the private House in Drury Lane; and bas been 
reprinted in Dodsley’s Old Plays, 1744, and in 
Reed's edition of that collection, 1780. Three 
alterations of this excellent comedy have been 
brought upon the stage. ‘The first in 1711, named 
The Wife's Retief, or The Husband's Cure, was 
by Charles Johnson, The next, in 1758, called 
The Gamesters, was by Garrick, who in a prologue 
of his own composition, told the audience ; 

When this same play was writ, that's now before yc, 

‘The English stage had rench’d its point of glory! 

No paltry thefts disgrac’d this author's pen ; 

He painted English manners, English men, 

And form'd his taste on Shakespeare and old Ben.” 
‘The third, in 1827, by a popolar living dramatist, 
was entitled The Wife's Stratagem, or More 
Frightened than Hurt. 

During 1633 was published Shirley's ingenious 
moral Interlade, Taz Conrenrion or Honour anv 
Ricnes, evidently not intended for theatrical 
representation. 

* Malone's Shakespeare (iy Boswell) vol. ili, p. 234. 

* Malone's Shakespeare, (by Boswell) vol. tli, p. 236. 
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acceptable to the King and Queen such a tes- 
timony of loyalty would be; “and some held it 
the more seasonable, because this action would 
manifest the difference of their opinion from 
Mr. Pryone’s new learning, and serve to con- 
fate his Histriomastix against Interludes!” In 
prosecution of this design, a committee was chosen, 
consisting of two members of each House; Mr, 
Edward Hyde, and Mr. Whitelock of the Middle 
Temple, Sir Edward Herbert, and Mr. Selden of 
the Inner Temple, Mr. Attorney Noy, and Mr. 
Gerling of Lincoln’s Inn, and Sir John Finch and 
Mr. — of Gray's Inn. Several sub-committees 
were also formed, to order and superintend the 
poetical part of the entertainment, the properties of 
the Masquers, the dancing, &c., while money was 
unsparingly supplied by the governors of each 
society in equal proportions. The care of the 
musical department being assigned to Whitelock 
in particular, he appointed Simon Ives and 
William Lawes to compose the airs and songs, 
and called in the assistance of other eminent musi- 
cians, English, French, Italian, and German. Six- 
teen gentlemen, four of each Inn of Court, were se- 
lected for the Grand Masquers,? who were to be 


% Whitelock’s Memorials &c. p. 19. 

® A thin 4to. tract appeared in 1634, entitled The Sunes of 
Court Anagrammatist : or The Masquer: masqued in Anagrammes. 
Expressed in Epigramique lines, upon their several Names, set downe 
In the mext Page, Composed by Francis Lenton Gent. one of Her 
Majestice Poets, In this rare piece (for the use of which I am 
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drawn to Whitehall in four splendid chariots ; and 
disputes having arisen, as well about the order in 
which the chariots were to move, as about the 
chief places in them, it was agreed that their pre« 
eedence should be regulated by casting the dice, 
and that they should be fashioned of an oval shape, 
to put all the seats on an equality. The time being 
fixed for the performance of the Masque, Mr. Hyde 
and Mr. Whitelock had a conference with the 
Lord Chamberlain, the Eorl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, and with the Comptroller of the 
‘Household, Sir Henry Vane, to make the necessary 
previous arrangements. ‘* The scenes were arti- 
ficially prepared”® by Inigo Jones at the lower end 
of the Banquetting-House ; and a gallery, behind 
the State, was reserved for those gentlemen of the 
Tons of Court who should be present as spectators. 

On the afternoon of the 3d February, 1633-4, the 


indebted to R. Heber, Esq.) the list of the Grund Masquets is 
as follows : 
Sir Thomas Dayrell, Marshall. 


Grayes Inne. Tuner Temple. 
John Reade. Edmrnd Carew. 
Tames Aiskovghe. Arthur Baker. 
Edword Page. John Farwell. 
John Crawley. Reginald Foster. 
Middle Temple. Lincolnes Tnn. 
Robert Owen. John North. 
Philip Morgan. Edward Herne. 
Martyn Harvey. Henry Macsey. 
Robert Conle. Stephen Jay.” 


* Whitelock’s Memorials, p. 19. 


- 
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Masquers assembled at Ely House in Holborn ; 
and, when evening fell, they moved in grand proces- 
sion down Chancery Lane towards Whitehall, the 
torches and huge flambeaux by the side of each 
chariot diffusing a brilliant light. A minute des- 
cription of their gorgeous and fantastic dresses will 
be found, in the words of Shirley, prefixed to Tan 
‘Traps or Peace.* Their progress was rendered 
slow both by their own numbers, and by the multi- 
tudes who thronged the strects, and “ seemed loath 
to part with so glorious a spectacle.’ Meantime 
the Banquetting House was crouded by nobility 
and gentry, glittering in jewels and rich attire. 
«« The King and Queen stood at « window looking” 
straight-forward into the street, to see the Masque 
come by ; and being delighted with the noble bra- 
very of it, they sont to the Marshal to desire that 
the whole show might fetch a turn about the Tilt- 
yard, that their Majesties might have a double 
view of them; which was done accordingly, and 
then they all alighted at Whitehall-Gate, and were 
conducted to several rooms aod places prepared 
for them,”¢ 

‘The entertainment having commenced, the va- 
rious performers acquitted themselves in the most 
perfect manner. ‘The Queen and Jadics of dis- 
tinction honoured the Masquers by mingling in the 
dance ; towards morning, their Majesties retired ; 
and a stately banquet served up to the Gentlemen 


* Vol. vi. + Whitelock's Memorials p. 21. 
© Whitelock's Blemoriate, p, 21. 
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upwards of twenty-one thousand pounds !* It was 
printed as presented by the Foure Honourable 
Houses, or Innes of Court. Before the King and 
Queenes Majesties, in the Banquetting-House at 
Whitehall, February the third, 1633, and reached a 
third edition in the same year, 

Soon after this costly display of loyalty, Sir John 
Finch, Mr. Gerling, Mr. Hyde, and Mr. White- 
lock waited on their Majesties by order of the 
committee, They were first introduced to the 


*Whitelock's Memorials, p.22.—In a MS. formerly belonging 
to Dr. Morton of the British Museum, entitled Whitolooks labours 
sememberd in the annales of his life, written for the use of his chil- 
dren, the expences of The Triumph of Peace ure reckoned at a 
still larger sum. “For the Musicke, which was particularly 
committed to my charge, I gave to Mr, Ives, and to Mr. Lawes 
1001. a piece, for thelr rewarda; for the four French gentlemen, 
the queen's servants, I thought that a handsome and liberall 
gratifying of them would be made known to the Queen, their 
mistress, and well taken by her. I therefore invited them one 
worning to a collation, att St, Dunstan's taverne, in the great 
room, the oracle of Apollo, where each of them had his plate 
lay'd for him, covered, and the napkin by it, and when they 
opend their plates they found in each of them forty pieces of 
gould, of their master's coyne, for the first dish, and they had 
cause to be much pleased with this surprisall. The rest of the 
musitians had rewards answearable to their parts and qualities ; 
and the whole charge of the Musicke came to about one thou- 
sand pounds, The clothes of the horsemen reckoned one with 
another at 100/. & suit, att the least, amounted to 10,0001. The 
charges of all the rest of the masque, which were borne by the 
societies, were accounted to be above twenty thousand pounds.”” 
Burney’s Wist. of Music, vol, iii, p. $76, Warton, by mistake, 
says that The Triumph of Peace cost “ two thousand pounds.” 
Higt, of English Poetry, vol. ll. p.399, ato, ed. 
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King; and, when they had kissed his hand, Sir 
Jobn Finch, in the name of the others, spoke thus : 
“Sir, by the command of your Majesty's most 
affectionate and loyal subjects, the Readers and 
Gentlemen of the Four Inns of Court, we are here 
to attend you with their most humble thanks, for 
your great favour to them in your gracious accep- 
tance of the tender of their service and affections to 
your Majesty, in the late Masque presented to you, 
and for vouchsafing your royal presence at it.” The 
King replied, “‘ Gentlemen, pray assure those from 
whom you come, that we are exceeding well 
pleased with that testimony which they lately gave 
us of their great respect and affection to us, which 
was yery acceptable, and performed with that gal- 
lantry, and in so excellent a manner, that I cannot 
but give them thanks for it, and shall be ready 
upon all occasions to manifest the good opinion I 
have of them, and to do them and you in particular 
any favour.” They were next conducted into the 
presence of the Queen ; and, after they had kissed 
her hand, and addressed her in such a speech as 
they bad offered to the King, “ she answered quick 
and well pleased, that she never saw any Masque 
more noble nor better performed than this was, 
which she took as a particular respect to herself.as 
well as to the King her husband, and desired that 
her thanks might be returned to the Gentlemen for 
en? 

‘Tus Examece, was licensed June 24, 1634,' 

9 Whitelock’s Memorials, p. 22. 

} Malone's Shakespeare (by Boswell) vol. iii. p. 232. 
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charmingly painted ; and the scenes between her, 
‘Sir Walter Perigrine, and Lord Fitzavarice, are 
full of interest. On the restoration this oe 
was revived. 

Sea rresrinty Wesldicopecd Ue: 3; 16043 
and given to the press in 1640, As it was presented 
by her Mayesties Servants, at the private House in 
{ Lane. Though Aurelio’s being mistaken for 
‘Borgia, by all the kindred and friends of the latter, 
renders this comedy a tissue of gross improbabili- 
ties, itis one of the most amusing pieces our author 
has produced. It was revived after the Restoration. 
In The Wits or Sport upon Sport, 1673, published 
by Kirkman, is a droll, formed from Tue Orror- 
ronrry, and entitled A Prince in Conceit, 

‘Tnx Coronarion was licensed Feb, 6, 1684-5,* 
as a play by Shirley; but the title-page of the 
first edition, in 1640, As it icas presented by her 
Majesties Sercants at the private Honse in Drury 
Lane, attributes it to Fletcher, who had been dead 

Netererting Yorsac's contentions with Marston, and dislike 
of fnigo Jones, Drammond writes thus : “ He bad many quar- 
‘els with Marston, beat him, and took his pistoll from him, 
‘wrote his Poctaster on him, the beginning of them were that 
‘Marston represented him on the stage in his youth ax given to 


‘venerie.’ 
_ He said to Prince Charles, of Inigo Jones, that when he 
“wanted words to express the greatest villaine in the world, ho 
would call him ane Inigo. Jones having accused him for nam- 
{ng him behind his back a foole, he denied it, but sayes he, f 
said be was ane arrant knave, ani T avouch it” 

® Malone's Shakespenre, (by Boswell) vol. iil. p. 232. 

* p39 

* Malone's Shakespeare, (by Boswell) vol. ili. p. 232, 
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nearly ten years before its appearance on the stage, 
Shirley claimed it in a listof his pieces,° appended 
to The Cardinal in 1652 ; yet it was inserted in the 
second folio of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, in 
1679, and all subsequent editors of those two poets 
have continued to publish it among their dramas. 
‘Cuasor, Apminat or France, the joint perfor- 
mance of Chapman and Shirley, was licensed 
April 29, 1635,’ and printed in 1639, ds it was 
presented by her Majesties Servants, at the private 
House in Drury Lane, Nearly the whole of this 
tragedy is evidently from Chapman's pen; and 
though containing some scenes of considerable 
merit, it cannot be ranked among his finest com- 
positions for the theatre. While the present 
age may have over-rated his translations of The 
Ttiad, The Odyssey, and The Homeric Hymns, it 
certainly has not done justice to the original and 
deep-thoughted plays of Chapman, 
Tue Lapy or Pressure was licensed Oct. 15, 
1686," and printed in 1637, ds it was Acted by her 
Sereants, at the private House in Drury 
Zane. Inthe MS. Diary of Sir Hamphrey Mild- 
may is the following entry:—“8 Dec. [1635] 
Dined with Rob. Dowgell, and went to the La. of 
Pleasure, and saw that rare playe.”” It was then, 
no doubt a favourite entertainment ; and it deserved 


© ‘Thus ; The Corvnation—Falacly ascribed to Jo, Fletcher,” 
7 Malone's Shakespeare, (by Boswoll) vol. iii. p. 232. 
* Malone's Shakespeare, (by Boswell) vol. ii. p. 282. 
% Collier's History of English Dram. Poct, vol. ii. p. 70. 
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to be so ; for of Shirley's purely comic dramas it 
is perhaps the most brilliant. 

In 1633, the great and unfortunate Earl of Straf- 
ford arrived in Ireland, having been appointed to 
the government of that distracted country in 1681.!” 
Among the domestic retinue of the Lord Deputy, 
was John Ogilby, a worthy and enterprising man, 
whose voluminous publications at a later period 
are sufficiently notorious. By his noble patron he 
was created Master of the Revels in Ireland; and 
he built and became manager of the first regular 
playhouse erected in Dublin, It stood in Wer- 
burgh Street, and its exhibitions commenced in 
1635,! About two years after it had opened, we 
find Shirley resident in the Irish capital. Enjoying, 

‘W-"The Earl of Strafforde's Letlers, &c. vol. ii. p. 430. (Ap- 


pendix). 

_* On the breaking out of the rebellion, the theatre in Wer- 
burgh Street was closed ; and Ogilby, after experiencing va- 
rious misfortunes, withdrew to England. In 1662, having 


procured from Charles the Second a renewal of the patent for 


Master of the Revels in Ireland, he returned to Dublin, and erect~ 
ed by subscription a theatre in Smock Alley, then called Orange 
Street. In 1671, part of the building fell down, during the 
representation of a play, when two persons were killed, and 
‘many severely wounded: this accident put a stop, for a long 
time, to dramatic entertaiments in that kingdom, and Ogilby, 
In disgust at his repeated losses and failures, finally quitted it. 
See Hitchcock's Aist. View of the Irish Stage, vol. i. p15. The 
remainder of his life was spentin London, where he died, 1676+ 
‘A list of the volumes published by this industrious man, in 
spite of the difficulties with which he had to struggle, may be 
found in Wood's Ath, Oxon. vol. iil, p. 740 et seq. ed. Bliss, 
His poetical performances are mean and prosaic beyond ex- 
ample, and the name of Ogilby has, not undeservedly, passed 
‘You, 1, re] 
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it would seem, the favour of the Lord Deputy, he 
there employed himself on dramatic composition, 
and furnished several pieces (which will be pre- 
sently enumerated) for Ogilby’s theatrical com- 
pany. “In 1637,” says Octavius Gilchrist, “‘ Shir- 
Tey went to Ireland, under the patronage of George, 
Earl of Kildare, to whom he dedicated his Royal 
Master, and by whose influence that comedy had 
been acted in the castle at Dublin, before the Right 
Honourable the Lord Deputy.”? Here, I believe, 
the time of Shirley's going to Ireland is’ rightly 
fixed. For the assertion that he went thither 
under the patronage of the Earl of Kildare, Mr. 
Gilchrist had perhaps some authority with which 
Jam unacquainted ; but if it was merely founded 
on the following passage of the Dedication men- 
tioned by that gentleman, [ must consider it as not 
fully warranted: ** It was my happiness, being a 
stranger in this kingdom, to kiss your Lordship's 
hands, to which your nobleness and my own ambi- 
tion encouraged me.'* In a Prologue, written for 
Ogilby’s theatre, Shirley makes an evident allusion 
to himself: 
“Till tell you what a poet says; feo year 
Hle has liv'd in Dublin 5“ 

and the Dedication just cited, which was printed 
into m by-word for a bad translator. Some of his works, in 
which he is said to have been assisted by Shirley, will be after- 
wards noticed. 

* Letier from Octavius Gilchrist, in Wilson's Hist. of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, Part ii. p. 673. 

* Vol. iv. p, 103. * Vol. vi, p. 493. 
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in 1638, informs us, that, certain affairs requiring 
at home, he was then on the eve of 
departure from Ireland. 

Before Taz Royar Masrer was licensed, it had 
been performed in Dublin, both at Ogilby’s theatre, 
and at the Castle in the presence of Lord Strafford. 
‘This comedy was entered in Sir Henry Herbert's 
Office-Book, April 23, 1688,5*and printed in the 
‘same year, (ten copies of commendatory verses 
being prefixed to it), As it was Acted in the new 
Theater in Dublin ; and Before the Right Honor- 
able the Lord Deputie of Ireland, in the Castle. 

Tue Doxr's Misresss, a tragedy, was licensed 
Jan, 18, 1635-6," by Sir Henry Herbert, who hax 
also registered that it was ‘played at St. James 
tho 22d. of Feb.” following. It was given to the 
press in 1638, 4s it was presented by her Majes- 
ties Servants, At the private House in Drury Lane. 
That Tae Dovsrrut Hew, a tragi-comedy, was 
first performed at the Dublin Theatre, with the 
title of Rosania or Love's Victory,* appears by the 

printed among Shirley's Poxos in 1646" 
It was licensed as Rosania, June 1, 1640 ;} and 
published (with five other plays in an octavo vo= 


* Malone's Shakespeare, (by Boswell) vol, ili. p. 232, 

© Malone's Shakespeare, (by Boswell) vol. iii, p. 23%. 

7 Malone's Shakespeare, (by Boswell) vol, iff. p. 238, 

* Malone, by an oversight, includes Resania, or Love's Victory, 
in a list of old plays, which are not known to have been printed. 
‘Shakespeare, (by Boswell) vol. ii. p. 438. 

# Sec vol. ly. p. 278. 

4 Malone's Shakespeare (by Boswell) vol. iii. p. 252. 
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lume”) in 1652, under the name of Tux Dovstrun 
Hein, As it was Acted at the private House in 
Blach-Friers. 

Sr. Parnicx rox Irncann, of which no entry 
occurs in Sir Henry Herbert's office-book, was © 
wrilten for, and performed at, the Dublin Theatre. 
In the title-page of the old copy, printed in 1640, 
it is termed The First Part; and though Shirley 
declares in the Prologue, 


“ifye 
First welcome this, you'll grace our poet's art, 
And give him courage for-a second part,” 


and again in the Epilogue, 
* Yet this is but a part of what our Mase 
Tntends, if the first birth you nobly use,” 


we do not find that he ever produced a continua- 
tion of this strange drama. A little volume, called 
A Select Collection of Old Plays, edited by Chet 
wood, and published at Dublin in 1751, contains a 
reprint of Sr. Parnick.ror Ingranp. 

‘Tax Constanr Main, not in the list of Shirley's 
pieces licensed by the Master of the Revels, is 
supposed by Mr. Gifford to have been produced 
between the years 1636, and 1689, during the poet’s 
residence in Ireland. The first edition in 1640, 
makes no mention at what theatre it had been 
performed, In 1661, it was reprinted under the 
name of Love will finde out the Way, An Excel- 


* The general title-page of the volume is dated 1653. 
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tent Comedy by T. B.S As it was acted with great 
Applause, by her Majesties Servants, at the Phanix 
in Drury Lane, This second edition was again 
put forth in 1667, with the following new title- 
page, Tue Constant Marv: or, Love will finde out 
the Way. A Comedy, By J. S. As it is now 
Acted at the new Playhouse called the Nursery, in 
Hatton-Garden. 1n 1744, it was inserted in the 
collection of Old Plays by Dodsley, who used the 
impression of 1661.4 

Tae Humorous Covarigr, a comedy, is another 
of Shirley's unregistered dramas. Mr. Gifford 
assigns its appearance on the stage to a date pre- 
vious to the year 1640, when it came from the 
press, ds it hath been presented with good applause 
at the private house in Drury Lane. 

Tue Arcapia, also unnoticed by Sir Henry 
Herbert, was printed in 1640, (having been doubt- 
less produced at an earlier period) as Acted by her 

Servants at the Phenix in Drury Lane. 
In this Pastoral the chief incidents of Sidney's fa- 
mous romance are not unskilfully dramatized, 


? T. B, of whom I know nothing, appended to this comedy, 
‘the following 


Epilogue. 
“ Through many hazards Love hath found a way 
For friends to meet ; good omen to our Play = 
Iflove hath brought you hither, gentlemen, 
Love will find out the way to come agen ; 
And we dare promise, if you relish these, 
‘Our loves shall find out other ways to please.” 
+ T ean," he says, " give no account, either of the author 
of this play, or when it was wrote.” vol. xii. p. 96. 


has 
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‘Tue Gentieman or Venice, a tragi-comedy, 
was licensed October 30, 1639,5 and printed in 
1655, as Presented at the Private house in Salis- 
bury Court by ker Majesties Servants. 

Sr, Ausans, a tragedy, and Looxe ro rae Lave, 
a comedy were entered, as Shirley's, on the book 
of the Stationer’s Company in 1639 :* both have 
perished. 

Tas Imrosrure was licensed Nov. 10, 1640,’ 
and printed in 1652, (with five other plays in an 
octavo volame)® ds it was Acted at the private 
House in Black Fryers. ‘This fine tragi-comedy 
seems, from the Prologue, to have been the first 
of Shirley's productions after his return from 
Treland,— 

«He has been stranger long to the English scene.” 

Mr. Gifford observes that Tue Pourrician 
‘does not appear to have been licenced by the 
Master of the Revels :” he thinks that it was pro- 
duced not later than 1639 ; and that it may indeed 
have been represented while the poet was in Ire- 
land, I feel convinced, however, that the following 
entry in Sir Henry Herbert’s office-book, relates 
to this tragedy ; “ The Politique Father, May 26, 
1641: we have already seen that Shirley's 


® Malone's Shakespeare, (by Boswell) vol. iii. p. 23%, 

% The Biographia Dramatica, (ed. Jones), without any autho- 
rity, attributes to Shirley the lost play, called The General, 
for which he wrote a Prologue : see vol. vi. p. 495. 

7 Malone's Shakespeare, (by Boswell) vol. tii. p. 232. 

* The general title-page of the volume is dated 1653. 

# Malone's Shakespeare, (by Boswell) vol. iii. p, 292. 
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dramas were not always printed with the names 
under which they had been licensed. ‘Tux Por- 
TICIAN was given to the press in 1655, as Pre- 
sented at Salishury Court by her Majesties Servants. 

Tre Carpinat was licensed Nov. 25, 1641,' 
Gad printed in 1652 (with five other plays in an 
octavo volume”) ds it was acted at the private 
House in Black Fryers. There cau be little doubt 
that, while composing this tragedy, Shirley kept 
his eye on Webster's Dutchess of Malfy : the for- 
mer indeed contains no scenes or passages which 
can be pointed out as plagiarisms from the latter, 
yet the general resemblance between the two dra= 
mas could scarcely have been accidental. Though 
Tue Carvinar is not characterised by the dark 
terrors, the profound pathos, and the intense passion 
of The Duchess of Maify, it is a very powerful 
and affecting play, and less offensive to correct 
taste than its sublimer prototype. It appears to 
me the most perfect of Shirley's tragedies with the 
exception of Tur Trarror ; but some readers may 
perhaps prefer it to that earlier effort of our poet, 
and agree with him in esteeming it ‘ the best of 
his flock.”3 Hart, the celebrated actor, laid the 
foundation of his fame by performing, when a boy, 
the part of the Dutchess in Tue Canpinau.’ Pepys 
informs us that on October 2d. 1662, he slipped 
into the Cockpit by a private door, when the King 

* Malone's Shakespeare, (by Boswell) yol. iii, p, 232, 

® The gencral title-page of the volume is dated 1653. 

® See the Dedication prefixed to it; also the Prologue. 

© Wright's Historia Histrionica, 1699, p. 3. 
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and Queen were there, to witness the representa- 
tion of this play ; and adds, with his usual discern- 
ment, “ nor is there any great matter in it!" 

‘Tue Stsrers was licensed April 26, 1642,° by 
Sir Henry Herbert, whose duties were then draw- 
ing to a close, and was first printed in 1652, (with 
five other plays in an octavo volume,’) As i was 
Acted at the private House in Black Fryers. After 
the Restoration, this bustling comedy was revived. 

‘The first ordinance of both Houses of Parliament 
for the suppression of stage plays throughout the 
kingdom was issued in September, 1642. Shirley, 
like the other dramatists of the day, enlisted him- 
selfon the side of monarchy. ‘* When the rebel- 
lion broke out,” says Wood, “and he thereupon 
forced to leave London, and so consequently his 
wife and children, (who afterwards were put to 
their shifts) he was invited by his most noble 
patron William, Earl (afterwards Marquess and 
Duke) of Newcastle, to take his fortune with him 
in the wars ; for that Count had engaged him so 
much by his generous liberality towards him, that 
he thought he could not do a worthier act, than to 
serve him, and so consequently his prince.”* ‘To 
the munificence of the Duke of Newcastle, Ben 
Jonson and other men of genius had been deeply 
indebted as well as Shirley, who appears to have 


® Diary, vol. i. p. 168, Ato. ed. 

© Malone's Shakespeare, (by Boswell) vol. iil, p, 23%. 
7 The general title-poge of the volume is dated 1453, 
* Ath. Oxon, vol. iii, p. 737. ed. Bliss. 
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first courted his notice in 1638, by dedicating to 
him Tue Tsartor. Every reader has learned 
from the pages of Clarendon, how gallantly this 
nobleman exerted himself in his sovereign’s de- 
fenee, till 1644, when, after the disastrous battle 
of Marston Moor, he hastily withdrew from Eng- 
land,! Many years passed on the continent, amidst 
great privations, gave a keener relish to the tran- 
quil happiness which he enjoyed during the later 
portion of bis life, in the splendid retirement of 
his hereditary domain. In the memoir of the Duke 


# Vol. ii. p. 97. 

* For his rash and precipitate departure to the continent, the 
Dutchess thus accounts -—" Having nothing left in his power 
to do his Majesty any further Service in that kind ; for he had 
neither Ammunition, nor Money to raise more Forces, to kecp 
either York, or any other Towns that were yet in his Majesties 
Devotion, woll knowing that those which were left could not 
hold oat long, and being also loath to have aspersions cast 
upon him, that he did sell them to the Enemy, in Case he could 
not keep them; he took a Resolution, and that justly and ho- 
nourably, to forsake the Kingdom ; and to that end, went the 
next morning to the Prince (Rupert), and acquainted him with 
his Design ; desiring His Highness would be pleased to give 
this true and just Report of him to his Majesty, That he had 
behaved himself like an honest man, a Gentleman, and a Loyal 
Subject: Which request the Prince having granted, my Lord 
took his leave } and being Conducted by s Troop of Horse, ond 
& Troop of Dragoons to Scarborough, went to sea, and took 
shipping for Hamborough ; the Gentry of the Country, who 
also Gane to take their leaves of My Lord, being much trou- 
bled at his departure, and speaking very honourably of him, as 
surely they had no Reason to the contrary.” Life of the Duke 
of Newcastle, p. 65, ed. 1675, dto. 


ia 
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written by his eccentric Dutchess,*the high-minded 
and affectionate partner of his varied fortunes, the 
name of Shirley does not once occur. 

According to Wood, “Shirley did much assist 
the Duke in the composure of certain plays, which 


= Amidst all the absurdity, coarseness, and bad taste of the 
numerous folio volumes which this extraordinary woman pro- 
duced, we occasionally meet with original thoughts and pleas- 
ing gleams of fancy. The following lines in her Dialogue 
between Melancholy and Mirth, were recently pointed out to me, 
a8 @ proof that she was endowed with true poetic feeling, by 
one, who is himself the greatest of our living poets = 


“The Tolling Bell, which for the Dead rings out 5 
A Mill, where rushing Waters run about. 
Ta te aD 
1 dwell in Groves, that Gilt are with the Sun; 
Sit on the Banks, by which clear Waters run. 
In Summers hot, down in a Shade I lye ; 

‘My Musick is the Buzzing of a Flye. 

Te th ale hae ok ee a nn’ 
T walk in Meadows, where grows fresh green grass ;, 
In Fields, where Corn is high, I often pass: 
‘Walk up the Hills, where round I Prospects see 
Some brushy Woods, and some ull Champains be. 
Di ethe kate (sw 8. 
Tn Winter cold, when Nipping Froste come on, 
‘Then £ do live in = small House alone, 
Which being Close and Little, makes it warm, 
No Wind, or Weather cold, can do it harm. 
Although ‘tis plain, yet cleanly ‘tis within, 

Like to 0 Soul that's pure, and clear from Sin; 
And there I dwell in quiet and still Peace, 
Nor fill'd with Cares how Riches to encrease. 
T wish nor seek for vain and fruitless Plensures ; 
No Riches are, but what the Mind intreasures. 
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the Dake afterwards published.’ The style of 
his Grace’s dramas‘ would certainly have induced 
me to suspect the truth of this statement, if 1 had 
not discovered, that a drinking-song, which is 
inserted in the Duke's comedy, called the Country 
Captain,’ is printed among our author's Posms, 

** After the King’s cause declined,” continues 
Wood, “Shirley retired obscurely to London, 
where among others of his noted friends, he found 
‘Thomas Stanley, Esq. who exhibited to him for the 
present.”° This amiable scholar was the son of 
Sir Thomas Stanley, Knight ; and, about the period 
of our poet's history now under consideration, he 
appears to have been resident in the Middle Tem- 
ple. Having relinquished all other pursuits for those 
of literature, he applied himself to study with the 
assiduity of the Scaligers;7 and his elegant taste 


‘Thus am I solitary, live alone 5 
‘Yet better lov'd, the more that I am known,” 
Poems, or Several Fancies in Verse, &c. pp, 112, 
114, 115, third ed. 1668, fol, 


‘The cold-hearted Walpole, in his Royal and Noble Authors’ 
has written with insufferable flippancy concerning this lady and 
her busband. 

* Ath, Oxon, vol. iii. p. 739. ed. Bliss. 

* Country Captaine, and The Varietie, (printed together) 1669, 
1gmo; The Humorous Lovers, 1677, 4to., The Triumphant 
Widow, 1677, sto. 

* At the opening of Act. iv.—* Come, Ict us throw the dice,” 
Ke. See vol, vi, p. 439. 

© Ath, Ozon, vol. Sli. p. 737, ed. Bliss. 

7 “Neither the cares nor concerns for his family, nor the 
caresses and endearments of a young wife, could prevail with 


= 


i 
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and profound erudition have been manifested to the 
world by his Poems, his History of Philosophy, 
and his edition of Zischylus® The “ greatness 
and the number of the favours,” which he conferred 
on Shirley, are acknowledged in the Dedication 
prefixed to the Comedy of Tue Bnornens? 
Among the associates of Stanley, was his kinsman 
Edward Sherburne,’ afterwards knighted by Charles 
the Second ; and with this accomplished versifier, 
who possessed no despicable share of learning, 
Shirley was also on very friendly terms. 

From his talents, as a dramatist, Shirley could 
reap no benefit in those gloomy and puritanic days ; 
and, having a wife and family to maintain, he re~ 
sumed the occupation, to which two of his earlier 
years had been devoted. “ Following his old 
trade,” says the Oxford antiquary, “ of teaching 
school, which was mostly in the White-friers, he 
not only gained a comfortable subsistence, --- but 


him to intermit his ordinary studies, on which he was obsti- 
nately bent," Account of the Life and Writings of Stanley, 
prefixed to his History of Philowophy, ed. 1743. 

® Even if it be allowed that Stanley, in his edition of Aschylur, 
made a disingenuous use of the emendations of preceding critics, 
(See Mus. Crit. vol. ii. p. 486, et seq. and Blomfieli’s Pref. ad 
Agam, p.ix. et seq. ed, 1926), he is still entitled to the praise of 
great Iearning. 

8 Vol. i. p. 189. 

1 Mr. A, Chalmers, by mistake, says that Sherburne’s inti- 
‘mate friend Stanley, was “father of the Jearned Thomas Stan- 
ley, Esq." Life of Sir BE, Sherburne,—English Poets, vol. vi. 
p. 4, 
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educated many ingenious youths, who afterwards 
proved most eminent in divers faculties.”* That 
‘he was fully competent to perform the duties of an 
instructor, is evinced by his grammatical treatises, 
which will be presently noticed ; and there is every 
reason to believe that he pursued this honourable 
employment, in easy though not affluent circum- 
stances, till the termination of his life. 

A small octavo volume, entitled Porms &. By 
James Shirley. Sine aliqué dementié nullus Phacbus, 
issued from the press in 1646, It consists of 
1. Verses on various subjects, 2. Narcissus, or The 
Self Lover, 8. Several Prologues and Epilogues, 
and 4. The Triumph of Beauty, Of the verses on 
yarious subjects, which occupy about half of the 
volume, a few had been previously printed in the 
author's plays.’ They seem, for the most part, to 
have been effusions of his youth: the elegy ‘* Upon 
the death of King James”‘ was certainly written 
in 1625; and to some of them, I apprehend, 
dates considerably anterior to that event may be 
assigned. How different was the shape which 
many of them wore on their original production 
from that which they assumed when given to the 
public in this miscellany, [ have shewa by copious 
extracts from one of Rawlinson’s MSS. in the 


* Ath. Oxon, vol. iii. p. 737, ed. Bliss—He had an usher, a 
Scotchman, named David Whitford, by whom Ogilby, about 
1664, was taught the Greck language. Id. p. 742. 

? See table, vol. vi. p, 401, 

* Vol. vi. p, 443. 
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Bodleian Library, Oxford.’ These Verses are 
of very unequal merit; while some scarcely rise 
above mediocrity, others are replete with fancy, 
grace, and tenderness. Narcissus, or The Self 
Lover, (which first appeared in 1618 under a dif- 
ferent title) has been before noticed ® The Tri- 
umph of Beauty, as it was personated by some 
young gentlemen, for whom it was intended, at a 
private recreation, is a very spirited and elegant 
composition” To the volume just described seven 
poetical eulogies by Stanley, May, &c. are prefixed. 

In order to procure a subsistence during the 
silence of the stage, the persecuted actors had re~ 
course to various expedients. In 1647, ten come- 
dians of note united in publishing those dramas of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, which had till then re- 
mained in manuscript; and forthis collection, which 
came forth in folio, an address ‘* To the Reader,” 
was furnished by Shirley. When we reflect how 

® See vol. vi. p, 405, et seq. The same valuable M.S. has 
‘enabled me to lay before the reader several poems by Shirley, 
hitherto unprinted; see vol. vi. p. 497, and seq. 

© See p.vi. of this memoir. 

? Adramaon the same subject by Pecle, called The Arraign- 
ment of Paris, was acted before Queen Elizabeth by the children 
‘of her Chapel, and printed in 1584: see my ed. of Pecle's 
Works, vol. i. p. 1. (1829,), 

* To Tux Reapen, 

* Pootry is the chili of nature, which, regalated and made 
‘Desutiful by art, presenteth the most harmonious of all other 
compositions; among which (if we rightly consider) the 
dramatical is the most absolute, in regard of those transcendent 
abilities which should wait upon the composer; who must 
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little is known concerning the illustrious pair, on 
whose genius he there bestows such a glowing 
have more than the instruction of libraries (which of itself is 
‘but a cold contemplative knowledge,) there being required in 
him a soul miraculously knowing and conversing with all 
moankind, enabling him to express not only the phlegm and 
folly of thick-skinned men, but the strength and maturity of 
the wise, the air and insinuations of the court, the discipline 
and resolution of the soldier, the virtues and passions of every 
noble condition, nay, the counsels and characters of the greatest 


“ This, you will say, is a vast comprehension, and hath not 
happened in many ages. Be it then remembered, to the glory 
of our own, that all these are demonstrative and met in Beau~ 
mont and Fleteher, whom but to mention is to throw a cloud 
upon all former names, and benight posterity ; this book being, 
without flattery, the greatest monument of the scene that time 
and humanity have produced, and must live, not only the 
crown and ¢ole reputation of our own, but the stainof all other 
nations and languages: for, it may be boldly averred, not ove 
fndiscretion hath branded this paper in all the lines, this being 
‘the authentic wit that made Blackfriars an academy, where the 
three hours’ spectacle, while Beaumont und Fletcher were pre- 
sented, were usually of more advantage to the hopeful young 
heir, than 2 costly, dangerous, forcign travel, with the assis- 
‘tance of 4 governing Monsicur or Signior to boot; and it 
cannot be denied but that the young spirits of the time, whose 
birth and quality made them impatient of the sourer ways af 
education, have, from the attentive hearing these pieces, got 
ground in point of wit and carriage of the most severcly-em- 
ployed students, while these recreations were digested into 
‘ules, and the very pleasure did edify. How many passable 
discoursing dining wits stand yet in good credit upon the bare 
stock of two or three of these single scenes! 

“And now, reader, in this tragical age, where the theatre 
‘hath been so much out-acted, congratulate thy own happiness, 
that, in this silence of the stage, thou hast a liberty to read 
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panegyric, and that he had enjoyed the intimate 
acquaintance of Fletcher, we cannot but regret 


these inimitable plays, to dwell and converse in these immor- 
tal groves which were only shewed our fathers in a conjuring- 
glass, us suddenly removed as represented, the landscape is 
now brought home by this optic, and the press, thought too 
pregnant before, shall be now locked upon as greatest bene- 
factor to Englishmen, that must acknowledge all the felicity 
of wit and words to this derivation. 

“ You may here find passions raised to that excellent pitch, 
and by such insinuating degrees, that you shall not choose but 
consent, and go along with them, finding yourself at last 
grown insensibly the very same person you read; and then 
stand admiring the subtle tracts af your engngement. Fall 
‘on « acene of love, and you will never believe the writers 
could have the least room left in their souls for another passion, 
peruse ascene of manly rage, and you would swear they cannot 
be expreased by the sxme hands; but both are so excellently 
wrought, you must confess none but the same hands could 
work them. 

“ Would thy melancholy have acure? thou shalt laugh at 
Democritus himself; and, but reading one picce of this comic 
variety, find thy exalted fancy in Elysium ; and, when thou art 
sick of this cure, (for the excess of delight may too much dilate 
‘thy soul) thou shall meet almost in every leaf a soft purling 
passion or spring of sorrow, so powerfully wrought high by 
the tears of innocence and wronged lovers, it shall persuade 
thy eyes to weep into the stream, and yet smile when they 
contribute to their own ruins, 

Infinitely more might be said of these rare copies ; but let 
the Ingenuous reader peruse them, and he will find them so 
able to speak their own worth, that they need not come into 
the world with a trumpet, since any one of these incomparable 
pieces, well understood, will prove a preface to the rest; and 
if the reader can taste the best wit ever trod our English stage, 
he will be forced himself to become a breathing panegyric to 
them all. 
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that his characteristic modesty should have de 
terred him from becoming their biographer: ‘ he 
must be a bold man,” says our too diffident 
poet, “ that dares undertake to write their lives,” 
To the same collection he also contributed a 
short copy of encomiastic verses, in which he pre- 
dicted the speedy return of Charles to the throne, 
—a vain prophecy! for he was soon to witness 
the murder of the king, and the triamph of 
Puritanism. ‘ 

Vix ap Lavinam Lrxauam Comrcanata. The 


“Not to detain or prepare thee longer, be as capricious 
ani sick-brained as ignorance and malice can make thee, here 
thou art rectified ; or be as healthful as the inward calm of an 
honest heart, learning, and temper can state thy disposition, 
yet this book may be thy fortunate concernment and com- 


“ It ig not 80 remote in time but very many gentlemen may 
remember these authors ; and some, familiar in their converan~ 
tion, deliver them upon every pleasant occasion so fluent, to 
talk a comedy. He must be a bold man that dares undertake 
to write their lives: what I have to say is, we have the 
Precious remains ; and as the wisest contemporaries acknow- 
ledge they ved a mirncle, I am very confident this volume 
cannot die without one. 

“ What more specially concern[s] these authors and their 
works, is told thee by another hand, in the following Epistle of 
the Stationcr to the Readers, 

“Farewell: read and fear not thine own understanding; 
this book will create a clear one in thee: and when thou hast 
considered thy purchase, thou wilt call the price of it a charity 
sarees and, at the same tine, forgive 

“Thy friend, 
“# And these Authors’ humble admirer, 
Ja, Suauey.” 


YOu. 1, d 
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Way made plain to the Latine Tongue. The Rules 
composed in English and Latine Verse; Fur the 
greater Delight and Benefit of Learners. By 
1649. 12mo. p.p. 126, was his first publication in 
the capacity of school-master. This usefal little 
treatise is dedicated, in what Wood justly calls 
** fine language,” to William Herbert, son of 
Philip Lord Herbert ;? and is recommended to the 


4+ To the most hopeful pledge of Honor, William Herbert, 
Sen to the Right Honorable Philip Lord Herbert. 

Sir, 

At this time, the press doth almost groan with the 
burden of new Grammare, by which, ome would prophetically 
imply the decay of Learning, as if the root and foundation of 
art stood in need of warmth and reparation: if T were guilty 
of this belief, Tam not so old in practice, to forget how much 
unworthy I am, to apply to such public necessity, It shall be 
‘happiness enough to me, if while your years are fit for princi- 
ples of this nature, this Book be not thought unworthy of your 
shade and protection. 

Tdare not be so bold to prescribe it to your particular use, 
others having more worthily the honour to be employed in 
your education ; but, if with their judgment, it may be admit~ 
ted to your reading, 1 um very confident, it will much facilitate 
your progress, and make the way short and pleasant, if you 
‘walk by rules to the Latin tongue. 

It remains, that { wish vou may grow up the great example 
of true nobility; you cannot but raise our expectation, while 
you are remembered the son of your most nobly accomplished 
father, descended from your yet flourishing grandfather, whose 
name is worthily affixed a patron to more generous wit than 
our nation must hope to see again in all future ages, 

Nor can the glory of your great uncle, William Earl of 
Pembroke (the ornament of the court and kingdom) and the 
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world by nine pieces of verse from the pens of 
various friends. A single couplet will suffice as a 
specimen of its poetry: 

“In di, do, dum, the Gerunds chime and close ; 

‘Um the first Supine, u the latter shews.” p. 117. 
‘Such were now the labours of Shirley’s Muse ! but 
be it remembered that Milton stooped his mighty 
mind to the voluntary composition of a book for 
children." 

The Six New Pravas, viz. The Brothers, The 
Sisters, The Doubtfull Heir, The Imposture, The 
Cardinal, and The Court Secret, which Shirley 
printed in 1653, have been already separately 


ever-celebrated name of Sidney, whose blood is warm in your 
veins, be out of your cye und imitation: their fames I look 
‘upon a8 an immortal treasury, left by them, who had morited 
for more than themselves, and might, from their supernume- 
rary virtues, spare enough to indulge posterity. 

But let their characters be the argument of a more able 
pen: I return to my first ambition, that these papers, dedicate 
to your name, may owe their first light and life to the influence 
of your morning, 30 the world shat! read, to the happy presage 
of your great name, that you disdained not to begin to learn, 
and to be a Macenas, together; while I (encouraged by your 
virtue, to lay this first public sacrifice upon your virgin altar) 
um but the more engaged to profess myself, 

Sir, a 
‘The most humble and faithful honourer 
of your family, 
Jaces Suumney.” 


+ Accedence commenc't Grammar, 1669, 1200. 
* The title-pages of the other plays in this volume bear 
date 1652, that of the Court Secret, 1653. 
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considered, with the exception of the last, Tre 
Covar Srcrer, was Never Acted, But prepared for 
the Scene, at Blackfriers; and the well-written 
Dedication prefixed to it, informs us: “ it happened 
to receive birth when the stage was interdicted, 
and wanted that public seal which other composi- 
tions enjoyed; though it hath been read and honour- 
ed with the allowance of some men, whose opinion 
was as acceptable to me, as the vote of a smiling 
theatre.” According to Langbaine, this tragi- 
comedy was performed, within his recollection, at 
the King’s House, 

Curin ann Deatu. A Masque. As it was Pre- 
sented before his Excellencie, the Embassadour of 
Portugal, Upon the 26 of March 1653, was given 
to the press during the same year. ‘This very 
beautiful piece, founded on the fable of Cupid and 
Death exchanging weapons, was reprinted in 1659. 

Tur Gentieman or Venice, and Tar Pouin- 
ctan, already more particularly noticed, were pub- 
lished in 1655, 

Filli Di Sciro, Or Phillis of Seyros. An Ex- 
cellent Pastoral. Writen in Nalian by C. Gui- 
dubaldo de’ Bonarelli. And Translated into En- 
glish, by J. 8. Gent., 1655. Ato., is a very indiffe- 
rent version of a most tedious drama; and as it 
has been ascribed to our poet solely from the 
initial Jetters on the title-page, | have not admitted 
it into the present collection. 

Tue Rupiments or Grausan. The Rules com- 
posed in English Verse, For the greater Benefit 
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and delight of young beginners, by James Shirley, 
I2mo. pp. 94, appeared in 1656, 

In 1669 Shirley published together, in a small 
octavo volume, Honoxia anv Mammon, and Tux 
Cowrention or Asax ayo Uxysses vor Tae an- 
moun or Acuiies. The former piece, founded 
on his own interlude called Tux Conrention or 
Hoxovr anv Rictes, seems never to haye been 
designed for the stage, and closed, as he tells us, 
the list of his dramatic productions: ‘ it is now 
made public to satisfy the importunity of my 
friends: I will only add it is like to be the last, 
for in my resolve, nothing of this nature shall, after 
this, engage either my pen or invention.” For 
‘Tae Convention or Asax anv Utysses, which 
was nobly represented by young Gentlemen of 
quality, at a private entertainment of some persons 
of honour, he is not only greatly indebted to Ovid, 
but also owes considerable obligations to Heywood, 
who had treated the same subject in the First 
Part of The Iron Age.* When the writings of 
Shirley had fallen into oblivion, the grand and 
svlemn stanzas at the conclusion of his last-men- 
tioned piece, were printed as Butler's, in a volume 
of that poet's Posthumous Works, and entitled 
“A thought upon death, after hearing of the 
marder of Charles Ist!" * 


3 Act v, Heywoou's Iron Age was not printed till 1632, but 
had been acted at « much earlier period. 

Charles the Second used to have this dirge sung to him 5 
see note, vol'vi.p..397. Zouch, without citing any authority 
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Manouerio: or a leading of Children by the 
Hand Through the Principles of Grammar. The 
second edition enlarged, By Ja: Shirley. 12mo. 
pp. 248, came from the press in 1660.5 

Andromana; or The Merchants Wife. The 
Scene Iberia. By J. 8. 1660, 4to, has been attri- 
buted to Shirley, though it bears not the slightest 
resemblance, in diction, thought, or versification, 
to his acknowledged dramas.® This wretched 
tragedy is reprinted, with all the blunders of the 
original 4to., in Dodsley’s Old Plays, 1744, and 
jn Reed’s edition of that collection, 1780: J need 
scarcely add that it forms no portion of the present 
work. : 

The Restoration of Charles the Second does 
not appear to have bettered, in any respect, the 
condition of Shirley.’ On the opening of the 
for the anecdote, observes, “ Oliver Cromwell is said, on the re~ 
cital of it [the dirge], to have been seized with great terror, and 
agitation of mind." Note on Walton's Lives, p. 342. ed. 1807. 
© * An Essay Towards an Universal and Rational Grammar ; 
Together with Rules for Learning Latin in English Verse. Formerly 
composed by Mr, Shirley, the best Dramatic Poot in his Time. To 
which is annexed &¢. For the Use of Prince William, [By Jenkin 
‘Thomas Philipps] Svo. was published in 1726. 

© See an article (written I believe by Mr. O. Gilchrist) on 
Jones's ed. of the Biographia Dramatica. Quart. Review, vol, vil, 
p. 290. 1 am surprised to find so acute a critic as Dr, Farmer 
attributing Andromena to Shirley, in his Essay on the Learning of 
Shalcespeare + his recollections of it amounted, perhaps, to little 
more than that the Initials “J, 8." were on the title-page, 

7 “ After his majesty’s return to his kingdom, several of his 
plays which he before had made were acted with good ap- 
plause, but what office or employment he had conferr’d upoo 
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‘theatres, which were eagerly attended by the people, 
several of his pieces were revived with success ; 
but his declared resolution* of never again at- 
tempting dramatic poetry, was not to be shaken. 
He continued to earn a livelihood by teaching his 
little school ; while a degenerate race of play- 
wrights arose, to delight with bombast and ob- 
seenity a tasteless and licentious 

Our author, says Wood, ‘* pig drudge for 
John Ogilby in his translation of Homer's Iliads 
and Odysses, and some of Virgil's works, into 
English verse, with the writing of annotations 
on them ;”! and though the indefatigable rhymer 
who put forth those ponderous tomes makes 


him after all his sufferings, I cannot justly tell." Wood's 4th. 
Oron, vol, iii. p. 735. ed. Bliss, 

© See p. lifi. of this Memoir. 

® Three of Dryden's plays were acted before Shirley's death, 
The Wild Gallant, The Rival Ladies, and The Indian Emperor— 
Concerning Dryden's contemporary, Nat Lee, the following 
memorandum is written in an old band on a copy of Langbaine's 
Account of the English Dramatic Poets in my possession : ‘ I've 
heard from y* Actors he was a well-looking man, and had a 
beautiful head of hair: he died in y* street, not murder'd, but 
thro’ inconsiderateness, having drank excessively bard when 
he was in a milk dict, which was ordered in hopes to restore 
his intellectuals, He acted only low ports ns Otway did.” 
‘The “ beautiful head of hair” is very conspicuous in a fine 
portrait of Lee, now in Mr. Matthews's gallery at Highgate, 

+ Ath. Oxon, vol, ii. p. TS9. ed. Bliss.—The first edition of 
‘Ogilby's Firgil, an octavo volume without annotations, ap- 
peared in 1649: and enlarged editions of it were printed in fulin, 
1654, 1668: his Iliad was published in 1660, his Odyssey in 
1666, both in folio. 
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no allusion to such assistance, the statement of 
Wood is most probably correct. That Shirley 
and Ogilby were in habits of intercourse at Dublin, 
has been already shown; and it is certain that 
their acquaintance ripened into friendship with the 
lapse of years.3 

In “ The Scession of the Poets, to the Tune of 
Cook Laurel” [Cock Lorell], printed among Poems 
on Affairs of State,* are the following passages ; 


* Old Shirley stood up, and made an Excuse, 
Because many young Men before him were got ; 

Hevow'd he had switch’d and spur-gall'd his Muse, 
But still the dull Jade kept to her old Trot, 


. . 7 * * * 7 * 


Ned Howard, in whom great Nature is found, 
‘Tho’ never took notice of till that Day, 
Impatiently sat till it came to his Round, 
‘Then rose and commended the Plot of his Play. 


Such Arrogance made Apollo stark mad ; 

But Shirley endeavour'd to appease his Choler, 
By owning the Play, and swearing the Lad 

In Poetry was a very pert Scholar,” 


‘The last stanza | am unable to illustrate, having 
never elsewhere discovered any mention of our 
author in connection with Edward Howard. This 


? See the lines by Shirley, vol. vi, p. 613; and those by 
Ogilby, among the Commendatory Verses on Shirley in vol. i, 
4 Vol. i. p. 206, el. 1703. 
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Honourable scribbler wrote various plays, of which 
four’ are extant ; but in these, assuredly, there is not 
asingle scene that Shirley would have “owned.” 
The occasional strokes of satire on his vanity as a 
dramatist in The Rehearsal, and the bitter verses 
in which Dorset, and other wits of the time, assailed 
his heroic poem, The British Princes, bave pre- 
served the name of Howard from utter oblivion. 
The principal facts in the preceding pages of 
this imperfect essay are gathered from the valuable 
work of Wood ; and had it not been for his curious 
researches, we should have possessed no memorial 
of the calamitous event which terminated our poet’s 
existence, “ At length,” he relates, “after Mr, 
Shirley had lived.....° in various conditions, 
and bad seen much of the world, he with his second 
wife Frances were driven by the dismal conflagra- 
tion that happened in London an. 1666, from their 
habitation near to Fleet-Street, into the parish of 
§. Giles’s in the Fields in Middlesex, where being 
in a manner overcome with affrightments, discon- 
solations, and other miseries, occasion’d by that 
fire and their losses, they both died within the com- 
pass of a natural day: whereupon their bodies 
were buried in one grave in the yard belonging to 
_ the said charch of 8. Giles’s, on the 29th of Octob. 


® The Umurper, 1668 ; The Six Days Adventure, 1671; The 
Women's Conquest, 1671, and The Man of Newmarket, 1678, all 
In 4to. : of bis other plays the names only remain. 

© ‘The words omitted in this quotation are “to the age of 


72 years at least :'* Wood did not know the date of Shirley's 
birth, 
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in. sixteen hundred sixty and six.’? Shirley de- 
ceased at the commencement of his seventy-first 


year. 

Of bis personal appearance, the portrait* in the 
Bodleian Gallery, Oxford, conveys a very distinct 
idea: it is doubtless authentic, and has been faith- 
fully copied for the present work. ‘T'o the blame- 
less tenour of his life there is abundant contempo- 
rary testimony :” gentle, modest, and full of sensi- 


7 Ath, Oxon. vol. iii. p-740. ed. Bliss.—I copied the follow- 
ing entry from the Register of Burials belonging to St. Giles's 
Chareh = 

* October, 1666. 
Mr, James Sherley, 
‘Mirs. ffraunces Sherley his wife.” 

* The painter's name unknown. There are two old engraved 
portraits of Shirley. The earliest, a very poor performance, 
representing him in a gown and band, is prefixed to his Poems, 
1646: below it are these lines : 

“ Hee summum vatem Shitleium pingit Imago, 
Solem sic reddit debilis umbra suum: 
Al si notivd fulgentem luce videdis, 

Exhibit en propria pieta Tabélla manu.” 
and after them, “ W’. Marshall seulpsit, 1646." The other, a bust 
of the poet with his armorial bearings, and by no means con- 
temptible as a work of art, is prefixed to Honoriaand Mammon, 
&c, 1659, (not to Six New Player, 1653, as Grainger says, 
Biog. Hist. of England, vol. i.P. ii. p. 491.) : below itis inscribed 
“ Jacobus Shirlwus ; G. Phenik pinz : R. Gaywood, fecit 1658 :" 
this engraving bears such a resemblance to the Bodleian por- 
trait, that I used to consider ft as a copy of that picture, with 
certain alterations and omissions ; but Mr. Lupton who en- 
grayed the latter for the present volumes inclines toa different 


® Sce Commendatory Verses addressed to Shirley, vol, i, 
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bility, he seems to have conciliated the affection of 
all his associates. 

His orphan children were most probably thrown 
destitute on the world. The situation of Butler in 
Furnivals Inn, was occupied by one of his sons, 
in the time of Wood. 

According to Langbaine, Shirley left behind him 
several plays in manuscript. The Double Fulse- 
hood, which Theobald published in 1728, is sup- 
posed by Dr. Farmer to have been one of these ; 
and internal evidence corroborates his conjecture? 
If a copy of this tragi-comedy could have been 
procured, exhibiting the author’s genuine text, I 
should have included it in the present volumes ; 
but unfortunately the Double Falsehood only ex- 
ists as Revised and adapted to the Stage by Mr. 

Theobald. 


! See p. i. (note) of thit Memoir. 

2 In his Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare: and see Quart. 
Review, vol. vil. p. 290, 

* Double Falsehood; or, the Distrest Lovers, A Play, Av it is 
Acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. Written originally by 
W. Shakespeare ; And now Revised and Adapted to the Stage By 
Mr, Theobald, the author of Shakespeare Restor'd, 1728, 8vo. 

‘Theobald possessed more than one MS. copy of this tragi- 
comedy, which is founded on the story of Cardenio in Don 
Quixote. He chose to attribute it to Shakespeare, (as perhaps 
the title-page bore an abbreviation of the author's name “Sh,") 
but his enemies, (paying bim a compliment which they did 
‘not intend) affected to think it his own composition, Lt con- 
tains several pretty passages, ©. g. 

« Strike up, my masters, 
But touch the strings with a religious softness 5 
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‘The few revivals of our author's plays on the 
stage, from the period of his decease to the pre- 
sent time, have been already enumerated. 


Tench sound to languish through the night's dull car, 
‘Till Melancholy start from her lazy couch, 
And carelessness grow convert to attention,” 

Act L. se. iii. 


“ The voice of parents is the voice of gods, 

For to thelr children they are Heaven's Lieutenants ; 
‘Made fathers, not for common uscs merely 

Of procreation, (beasts and birds would be 

Asnoble then as we are) but to steer 

‘The wunton freight of youth through storms and dangers, 
Which with full sails they bear upon ; and straiten 

‘The moral line of life they bend so often ; 

For these are we made fathers ; and for these 


‘May challenge daty on our children’s part. 
‘Obedience is the mucrifice of 
‘Whose form you carry.” Act V. Se. ii, 


When lovers swear true faith, the listening angels 
Stand on the golden battlements of Heaven, 
‘And waft their vows to the eternal throne,” 

Abide 

‘The first of these passages being much admired, Theobald 
‘was yain enough to declare that it was the only one throughout 
‘the whole play which he had written! In Martinus Scriblerus 
‘Thepi BaBove, or the Art of Sinking in Poetry, some lines fram the 
Double Falsehood are most unjustly ridiculed, It was acted 
with success at Drury Lane Theatre in 1728, and revived at 
Covent-Garden Theatre in 1767. 

‘Theobald was the only person of his time who bad stu- 
died the early English writers with attention, and his expo- 
sure of the errors which Pope bad committed as an editor of 
Shakespeare, made him the original hero of the Dunciad. 
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That a deadly blight was cast on the literary 
reputation of Shirley in 1682, by the following 
passages of Mac Flecknoe, cannot be questioned ; 
the critical decisions of Dryden, however unjust, 
had no slight influence on the public mind :* 


** Heywood and Shirley were but types of thee, 
Thou last great prophet of tautology.” 


Baar Sasa ¥ Aca8e Gokins Meeke 


“ Now Empress Fame had publish'd the renown 
Of Shadwell’s coronation through the town: 
Rous'd by report of fame, the nations meet, 
From near Buohill, and distant Watling-street. 
No Persian carpets spread the imperial way, 
Bat scatter'd limbs of mangled poets lay = 
From dusty shops neglected adie Mang 
Martyrs of pies * * 

Much Heywood, Shirley, Oetby: ese lay, 
But loads of Shadwell almost chok'’d the way.” 


‘He possessed no ordinary knowledge of Greek literature, in 
which Pope nnd his coterie were lamentably deficient. To the 
first volume of Jortin's Miscellaneous Observations, 1731, he con+ 
tribated several papers, signed L..'T., on passages of Eustathius, 
Athenus, Suidas, Strabo, Anacreon, and Aischylus; and he 
Published translations of the Electra and Cdipur Tyrannus of 
Sophocles, and the Plutus and Clouds of Aristopbanes. 

¢ © The Commendations which you give me,” writes Dennis 
to Dryden in 1693, “exceedingly sooth my Vanity. For you 
with a breath can bestow or confirm Reputation ; « whole 
Namberless People Proclaims the praise which you give, and 
‘the Judgments of threo mighty Kingdoms appear to depend 
upon yours.” Letters upon several Occasions, Sc. Published by Mr. 
Drenais, 1696, p. 61. 
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“Mr. Langbaine,” says Gildon, writing in 
1698,° *‘ gives him [Shirley] no small Praise, and 
indeed he does to most of the indifferent Poets, so 
that shou’d a Stranger to our Poets read him, they 
wou'd make an odd Collection of our English Wri- 
ters, for they would be sure to take Heywood, 
Shirley, Sc. and leave Dryden,” &c. 

About the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a poetaster, named Robert Gould, thus ex- 
pressed the contempt, which was then generally 
felt for our author's works : 


“ Think, ye vain scribbling tribe of Shirley's fate, 
You that write farce, and you that farce translate ; 
Shirley, the scandal of the ancient stage, 

Shirley, the very Durfey of his age ; 

Think how he lies in Ducklane shops forlorn, 
And never mention’d but with utmost scorn : 
Think that the end of all your boasted skill,” 

As I presume to prophecy it will 

Justly,—for many of-you write as ill.”"* 


* Lives and Characters of the English Dram. Poets, p. 13. 
Langbaine bad described Shirley a3 One of such Incompa- 
mble parts, that he was the Chief of the Second-rate Poets ; 
and, by some has been thought even equal to Fletcher him- 
self."—Account of the English Dram. Poets, p, 474, ed. 1691, 

* The Play House, a Satire —Poetical Works of Robert Gould, 
vol. ii. p. 246, ed. 1709, 
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Shirley's facility in composition is proved by the 
number of his plays; and doubtless they would 
have swelled into an ampler catalogue, hat not the 
antipoetic spirit of Puritanism suppressed thestage, 
while the vigonr of his genius was yel unimpaired. 
No. single writer, among the early English dra- 
matists, with the exception of Shakespeare, hax 
hegvesthert 80 many oc five-act “ena 10 


His preileceesois and — arn boaeicestia were 
usually indebted for their materials to novelists and 
historians, whose narratives they sometimes fol= 
lowed with a strange servility.. But Shirley draws 
largely on his own invention for his plots; we 
recognize few borrowed incidents throughout his 
numerous plays; and it is remarkable thatnot ove 
of them (unless we can except Sr. Parsice ror 
Jretanp) has its foundation on British History, the 
exbaustless mine from which so many of our early 
dramatists derived their subjects. 

His fine moral feeling rejected those unhallowed 
themes, on which some of his contemporaries boldly’ 
ventured ;! he offends us by no glowing pictures of 

P Thirty-three regular dramas by Shirley are printed in the 
present work > Shakespeare's plays, if we include among them 
Pericles, Titus Andronicus, and Henry the Sixth, Pare J. nxe:thirty= 
seven in number. Heywood was the most voluminous dramatic 
writer this country ever produced : ‘This Tragi-Comedy,” says 





he, In an Aildress to the Reader, before The English Travellers 
1633, “being one reserved dmonget two hundred andl twenty, 
in whieh I have had either an entire hand, or atthe least a pyaine 
finger,” &c: but only twenty-three of them remain, 

® See Ford's ‘Sis Pity She's a Whore,, Maasinger's Unnatural 
Combat, Ke. 
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incestuous love. His writings are soiled, in a cer- 
tain degree, by gross and immodest allusions; bat’ 
whoever is conversant with our ancient drama will 
admit that the Muse of Shirley is comparatively 
chaste. : 

In the present volumes we meet with occasional 
recollections of Ben Jonson, and with one character® 
of an absicact and artificial nature drawn imexpress 
imitation of the great painter of humours ; but the 
general manner of Shirley is altogether different 
from that of Jonson, whom, nevertheless, he has 
termed his.‘ acknowledged master.”” Beaumont 
and.Fleteher are the poets, whom he chiefly resem~ 
bles, and’ for whom he almost seems to claim a 
superiority to Shakespeare, in the enthusiastic 
language of the Preface, which he furnished for 
their works,! 

Most of his plays are tragi-comedies,— now 
sprightly and broadly humorous, now’ serious and 
solemn. The happiest efforts of his genius will 
perhaps be found in the tragic portions of these 

| dramas: they contain matiy a scene 
of elegant tenderness; ofdeep and quiet pathos ; 
and express the feelings of honour, love, and friend- 
ship, in their highest fervour and refinement. 

Brom the opinion of those critics, who consider 
that hie has been unsuccessful in all his tragedies, 
T must be allowed to dissent, Not to mention Taz 
Canpinat—had they forgotten, or did they overlook, 

°W Sir Solitary Plot In ‘Tae Exanetr. ’ 

# Dedication of Tue Guartro Senvarr, vol. ii, p. 3. 

1 Beep. xlvi. of this Meriolr. 
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Tus Trarror, a drama full of terror and of pity, 
powerful both in conception and in execution? I 
cannot think that it suffers by comparison with 
any piece of the kind produced during Shirley's long 
career ;? and, assuredly, since his decease, no tra= 
gedy of equal excellence has graced the British 


“OF pure comedy® his Lapy or Prrasure and 
Hynx Parx are finished specimens: replete with 
airy, sparkling wit, with quaint and joyous humour, 

Though he occasionally fails in giving vigour 
and individuality to his characters, the Dramatis 
Persone of his best productions are strongly 
drawn and clearly discriminated. In the extrica- 
tion of the fable he sometimes betrays carelessness 
and haste ; but his plots are generally conducted 
with admirable art and judgment. 

He abounds in brilliant thoughts, in noble and 
majestic sentiments, yct exhibits little of profound 
reflexion, His imagination seldom takes a lofty 
flight : he loves to crowd his dramas with events 
of romantic beauty ; but he shews no fondness for 
the ideal world, its ghosts, and magic wonders. 


2 * Ido not find but the highest of our English Tragedies, as 
Cataline, TheMaid's Tragedy, Rollo, The Cardinal, and Traytor,"” 
&e. Preface to The Women's Conquest, 1671, a comedy by the 
Hon. Edward Howard. 

* Tux Ganxsren is another of his liveliest plays ; but it bas 
‘@ slight mixture of the tragic, 

“In only one of his plays, Sr. Parmicx von Ineuanp, is 
supernatural agency employed ; and in not one of them docs a 
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To ms Leannep ann mucn Resrecrep Frenp, 
Ma. James Summuzy, vron sis WEDDING, 


An enfore’d rapture, and high-swelling phrase 

Doth only gaudy ignorance amaze ; 

Conceits, that yield judicious writers glory, 

Enrich the beauty of thy comic story ; 

Love's passion in smooth numbers is descried, 

Such as becomes the softness of a bride, 

I want a poet's airy soul to give 

Due praises to thy lines, which shall outlive 

The critic’s spleen, the atheist’s impious jest ; 

A modest pen becomes the Muses best ; 

And such is thine, as thy fair Weppine shows: 

Who crowns thee not, a debt to knowledge owes. 
Epmonp Cotxzs. 


To mis Worray Frrenp Mr. Suirvey, vrox nis 
Nupriut Comepy. [Taz WEDDING.] 


Is Beaumont dead? or slept he all this while, 

‘To teach the world the want of his smooth style? 
If he be dead, that part of him divine, 

By transmigration of his soul, is thine = 
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High is thy fancy, yet thy strain so sweet, 

Death would be lov'd in such a winding-sheet. 

‘This Wepre needs no offering, and thy worth 

Is above flattery, to set thee forth ; 

From whose rich Muse thus Weppep, we shall see 

Many fair children born to Poesy. 
. Roverr Hanvey. 


To my Desenvinc Frienp Mr. James Sureuey, 
upon nts Comapy, THs WEDDING. 


Thou need’st not, friend, that any man for thee 
Should to the world put in security. 
Thy comedy is good ; ‘twill pass alone, 
And fair enough without these ribbands shown 
Upon the forehead on’t. If high-rais'd passion, 
‘Temper'd with harmless mirth, in suchsweet fashion 
And with such harmony, as may invite 
‘Two faculties of soul and both delight, 
Deserve an approbation, in mine eye 
Such in just value is this Comedy. 

Tuo. May! 


* Thomas May.] Son of Thomas May, (who purchased the 
manor of Mayfield Place in Sussex, and was knighted in 1603) 
wis born in 1595. ~ He was educated at Sidney College, Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards became a member of Gray's Inn, He 
‘was patronised by Charles the First (see Account of Shirley and 
his Writings, p. xxvii, note) end Queen Henrietta, and published 
several poetical pieces at their particular recommendation, On 
the breaking out of the Civil Wars, however, he so actively 
exerted himself in the cause of the Parliament, that he was 
appointed their Secretary and Historiographer. He appears to 
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Or tas INerNious Comevy, Taz WEDDING: 
To Mr. James Suinury, tHe Auruor. 


The bonds are equal, and the marriage fit, 
Where judgment is the bride, the husband wit. 
Wit bath begot, and judgment hath brought forth, 
A noble issue of delight and worth, 
Grown in this Comedy to such a strength 
Of sweet perfection, as that not the length 
Of days, nor rage of malice, can have force 
To sue a nullity, or work divorce 
Between this well-trimm'd Weppine and loud 
Fame, 
Which shall in every age renew thy name. 
Joun Forp.* 


In HYMENBUM Inonstostssrur Jacont 
Surrey. 


Dies fagaci desiliant pede, 
Nec urna cuiquam parcit , at improbe 
Vivit superstes fama morti, 
Nec gelidum metuit sepulchram. 


have been a very debauched man. He died in 1650, He 
wrote two bistorical poems— The Reign of Henry 11., and The 
Reign of Edward IIL, Five Plays, Translation of Lucan's Phar- 
‘alia; and a Latin Supplement to that Poem, The History of the 
“Parliament, &e. Ds” 

® John Ford.) ‘The celebrated dramatist, was born in 1596 = 
how long he lived after 1639, In which year he ceased to write 
for the stage, has not been ascertained, D, 
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O quijugales flavus Hymen toros 
Ambis, corusci jam nitidus togi 
Tncede! Shirleiana Jaurus 
Perpetuos tibi dat triumphos. 
Phoebus sacraté vellit ab arbore 
Ramum, modestas quo decoret comas, 
Additque vatem laureatis 
Sideribus, numerumque claudit. 


Spread fair, thou growing tree, with which in vain 

The winds do wrestle! Blemish'd with the stain 

Of impure life, some by atheistic rhymes 

And witty surfeits force these ruder times 

To fond amazement ; but thy fair defence 

Rests in clear art and secure innocence. 

As thou, thy Muse is chaste, on which no rape 

Was c’er by thee committed. Learning’s ape 

Is frantic imitation, and the bough 

‘That crowns such writers withers on their brow. 

I gratulate thy Wedding ; love doth guide 

My friendly Muse, thus to salute thy Bride. 
Witriam Hasinatox? 


+ William Habington,] Son of Thomas Habington, of Hend- 
lip in Worcestershire, was born in 1605, He was educated 
at St, Omers and at Paris, He married Lucia, daughter of 
‘William, Lord Powis (the lady whom he celebrates ander the 
name of Castara,) and died in 1654. Besides his beautiful and 
well-known yolume of Poems catitled Custura, this amiable 
man was author of The Queen of Arragon, a tragi-comedy, Hise 
tory of Edward the Fourth, King of England, (of which his father 
laid the groundwork) and Obsernations upou History. D. 
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To my Learnep Frienp, James Suiecey, urow 
mis GRATEFUL SERVANT. 


Present thy work unto the wiser few, 

‘That can discern and judge ; ’tis good, ‘tis new. 

Thy style is modest, scenes high, and thy verse 

So smooth, so sweet, Apollo might rehearse 

To his own lute: be therefore boldly wise, 

And scorn malicious censurers ; like flies 

They tickle but not wound ; thy well got fame 

Cannot be soil’d, nor canst thou merit blame 

Because thou dost not swell with mighty rhymes, 

Audacious metaphors ; like verse, like times, 

Let others bark ; keop thou poetic laws, 

Deserve their envy, and command applause. 
Joun Fox. 


To sy Kxown Faienp, Mr. Saimuey, uron nis 
Comxzpy, Tas GRATEFUL SERVANT. 


Who would write well for the abused stage, 
When only swelling words do please the age, 
And malice is thought wit? To make 't appear 
‘They judge, they mis-interpret what they hear. 
Rough poems now usurp the name of good, 
And are admir’d but never understood. 

Thee and thy strains I vindicate, whose pen 
Wisely disdains to injure lines, or men: 

‘Thou hast prepared dainties for each taste, 
And art by all that know thy Muse embrac’d. 
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Let purblind critics still endure this curse, 
Tosee good plays, and ever like the worse, 
Jo. Haun 


Inoentosissimo Amico, Is. Saretaro. [In id.) 


Mater dedala nil polivit, hujus 
Matris mimaque nil dolavit altum, 
(Si totum e synodis tulere sacris 

Et Musarum hierarchia, et sororum 
Triga, et Castalius latex rigayit) 
Quod non dilaniantque, lancinantque 
Momi insulsa tribus, nepotulique. 
Ergo per Charites, novensilesque 
Divas, intrepidus nihil morare 

Si qui te lacerentque verberentque. 
Quis, Shirleie, tuos jocos, lepores, 
Accentus thymeles, sonos theatri, 
Mellitos globulos, facetiasque, 
Verborum Veneres Cupidinesque, 
Acetum, sesamum, sales, piperque, 
Captus non veneratur, osculatur, 
Est divum nisi stoicum assecutus. 
Supra nos homines severiores, 
Laudent fulmina ; vorticesque quales 
Volvit gurgite tauriformis Ister, 
Vocum monstraque pectinesque solis. 
Velint cum Semele modos tonantes, 


+ Jo, Hail.) OF this rhymer J know nothing: to suppose 
‘that he was Bishop Joseph Hall, would be ridiculous; and 
he could not have been John Hall of Durham, who, when 
these Jines were printed, was an infant. D. 
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Quos quum non capiant, stupent adusti ; 
Sed ta macte animo, tibique plaude, 
Ride fulminis acta flagra brati ; 

Laurus te taa temporam corona, 
Intactum dabit ; intonent Theones. 


Tush, I will not believe that judgment’s light 

Is fix'd but in one sphere, and that dull night 

Mauffles the rest ; the dimmest lamp of sky 

Hath some unborrow’d lustre; so may I, 

By which I may discern thy Muse doth tower 

"Bove common flight, and make the clouds her 

Then, in the higher pitch, sce her anon [bower ; 

Reach Ariadne’s crown and put it on, 

And, there installed, ravish with her shine 

‘The God of poets, not the God of wine. 

Thy Helicon is pure, and is distill’d 

Through as clear pipes, which run, when they are 

Brisk nectar: Phebus hardly can divine _[fill'd, 

Which issues are his own, and which are thine. 
Cua. Atsyn? 


Axtcisstuo suo Suixceto. [In id.] 


Fons occluditur ille Pegaseius, 
Et Parnassia transilire septa 
Jucundos vetat optimosque vates 
Custos Tartarie: triformis aule =: 

* Charles Aleyn.] Was assistant teacher in the school of 
Farnaby the grammarian, and author of two pocms, The Battles 
of Cressy and Poictiers, and The History of Homry VIL, &c. He 
is said to have died in 1640. D, 
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Te trux postulet Hercules, feratque, 

Quem raptum puto Cerberum Charonti 

Musarum statuisse janitorem : 

‘Tu, Shirleie, potes, favente Mus, 

Latrantem triplici canem boatu 

Tutus spernere ; terreat minores : 

Olim Pirithoum peremit ille, 

Servum non perimet tuum, fidelem, 

Gratum, Pirithooque chariorem. 

Dulcis fabula, duleiorque servus, 

Et tu dulcior omnibus poeta: 

Quales, quas epulas uterque fundit! 

Istis delicias parare fas est 

Crudas, marmoreasque, saxeasque, 

Et que molliculos, amice, dentes 

Gaudent frangere duriore morsu, 

Qui ferrum chalybemque struthiones 

Et nil preterea coquant maligni : 

Tam forti stomacho placere noli: 

Nec, Sherleie, places: dapes ministras 

Jucundas, facilesque, melleasque, 

Conditas sale, gratin, lepore. 

T laurum pete, quam merere totam, 

Nec te terreat iste qui poetis 

Tam Minos, Rhadamanthus, Zacusque est, 

Et si quis numeraiur inde quartus 

Queesitor dubia tremendus urne. 

Sphinx Parnassia, quem timemus omnes, 

Te viso velut CEdipo tremiscat: 

Sic tu solve gryphos, ut illa nectit. 
Tuo. Rawnorrn.® 


© Thomas Randoipk] Was born, say his biographers, ia 1605 5 
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I cannot fulminate or tonitruate words, 

To puzzle intellects ; my ninth lassaffords 
No Lycophronian buskins, nor can strain 
Garagantuan lines to gigantize thy vein ; 
Nor make a jusjurand, that thy great plays 
Are or incognitas ; 

Thy Pegasus, in his admir'd career, 
Curvets no caprioles of nonsense here. 


Wonder not, friend, that I do entertain 

Such language, that both think and speak so plain : 
Know, I applaud thy smooth and even strains, 
That will inform, and not confound, our brains, 
Thy Helicon, like a sunooth stream, doth flow, 
While others with disturbed channels go, 

And headlong, like Nile-cataracts, do fall 

With a huge noise, and yet not heard at all. 
When thy intelligence on the Cockpit stage 
Gives it a soul from her immortal rage, 

T hear the Muses’ birds with full delight 

Sing where the birds of Mars were wont to fight. 


but his portrait on the engraved title-page of his works has 
the inscription Obiit Anno 1634, tats sue 27. He became 
fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
M, A. in which degree he was incorporated at Oxford. He 
gave very early proofs of talent, excited great admiration in 
his contemporaries, und was one of Ben Jonsone's adopted 
sons, An irregular course of life seems to have brought him 
drematurely to the grave. His works, consisting of Poems, 
and (if he wrote the Latin Comedy Cornetianum Dolium) seven 
ramatic pieces, deserve to be reprinted. D. 
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Nor flatter 1, thou knows't I do abhor it; 
Let others praise thy play, I'll love thee for it; 
‘That he that knows my friend, shall say, he has 
A friend as grateful as bis servant was, 

Tuo, Ranporrn. 


To my Frienp, Mr. Suincey, vron nis Commpy, 
[Tus GRATEFUL SERVANT.] 


Let others, that before thy book take place, 

Write in thy praises ; I will not disgrace 

‘The time so much, our critics shall not say 

But I will find some errors in thy play. 

Thon art too little jealous of thy Muse, 

Her beauty’s seen too free ; she doth not use 

To wear s mask or veil, which now a days 

Is grown a fashion, for in many plays 

Apollo scarce can to himself give light 

To view the Muse, or read the meaning right. 

‘Thy fancies are too pleasing : Cupid fears 

To lose his tribute paid in sighs and tears, 

Whilst lovers make their peace with thy conceit ; 

’Tis heinous ; and thy language is too neat, 

Which even to me, that am thy friend, affords 

Leave to report there’s witchcraft in thy words, 

Though to the stage it would be thought blest 
harm. 


5 
Might it be still bewitch'd with such a charm. 

Ro. Sraryiton.” 

7 Robert Stapylion.] Sir Robert Stapylion, of Carleton in 

Yorkshire, knighted for his loyalty by Charles the First, pub- 

lished three execrable plays (the moat notorious of which is 
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To uy Jupiciovs aNp Lrannep Frienp, TB 
AUTHOR, UPON M18 INGENIOUS POEM, 
Tue GRATEFUL SERVANT. 


Though 1 well know that my obscurer name 
Listed with theirs, who here advance thy fame, 
Cannot add to it, give me leave to be, 
Among the rest, a modest votary, 
At the altar of thy Muse. T dare not raise 
Giant hyperboles unto thy praise, 
Or hope it can find credit in this age, 
Though I should swear in each triumphant page 
Of this thy work, there's no line but of weight, 
And poesy itself shewn at the height, 
Such common places, friend, will not agree 
With thy own vote and my integrity : 
Till steer a mid-way, have clear truth my guide, 
And urge a praise which cannot be denied. 
Here are no fore'd expressions, no rack’d phrase, 
No Babel compositions, to amaze 
‘The tortur'd reader, no believ'd defence 
‘To strengthen the bold atheist’s insolence, 
No obscene syllable, that may compel 
A blush from a chaste maid ; but all so well 
Express'd and order’d, as wise men must say, 
It is a grateful poem, a good play, 
And such as read ingenuously, shall find, 
Few have outstripp’d thee, many halt behind. 
Pamir Massivasr.® 
The Slighted Maid) besides translations of Juvenal, Muswus, 
‘&e. He died in 1669. D. 
® Philip Massinger) The illustrious dramatic writer, was bora 
in 1584, and died in 1640. D, 
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Touts Desenyine Frienp, Mx. Ja. Sutruey, vpon 
uss GRATEFUL SERVANT. 


I do not praise thy strains, in hope to see 

My verses read before thy Comedy, 

Bat for itself; that cunning [ remit 

‘To the new tribe, and mountebanks of wit, 
‘That martyr ingenuity ; 1 must 

Be to my conscience and thy poem just, 

Which, grac’d with comely action, did appear 
‘The full delight of every eye and ear; 

And, had that stage no other play, it might 
Have made the critic blush at Cock-pit flight, 
Who not discovering what pitch it flies, 

His wit came down in pity to his eyes, 

And lent him a discourse of cock and bull, 

‘To make his other commendations full. 

But let such Momi pass, and gain applause 
Among the brood of actors, in whose cause 

As champion he hath sweat ; let their stale pride 
Find some excuse in being magnified, 

‘Thy Muse will live, and no adulterate pen 

Shall wound her through the sides of common 


men; 

Let ’em unkeonel malice, yet thy praise 

Shall mount secure, hell capnot blast thy bays. 
‘Tuo. Crarorp. 
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To my Friswp rug Autuor fon ms 
GRATEFUL SERVANT.) 


My name is free, and my rich clothes commend 
No deform'd bounty of a looser friend, 

Nor am I warm i'th’sunshine of great men, 

By gilding their dark sins ; truth guides my pen. 
Bright justice, therefore, bold by me, doth say 
Man’s understanding feels no such decay 

But it may judge, and while the soul of wit 
Lives bodied in the stage, spectator sit : 

Old nature's ever young, and "twere a crime 
*Gainst reason, to aver our aged time 

Is sick with dotago ; which doth still impart 

To’ th’ better’d world new miracles of art. . 
I must applaud thy scenes, and hope thy style 
Will make Arabia, envious of our isle, 

Confess us happy, since thou’st given a name 

To the English Phasnix, which by thy great flame 
Will live in spite of malice to delight 

Oor nation, doing art and nature right. 

Go forward still, and when his Mase expires, 
Whose English stains the Greek and Latin lyres, 
Divinest Jonson, live to make us see 

The glory of the stage reviv'd in thee. 


Wiuttam Hazinorton." 


} William Habington:} See note, p. xxii. 
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So would thy lines, my friend, in paper pent 
Contract the whole applauses of the age ; 
But should they, a neglected ornament, 
Be solely made the study of the stage, 
They might, like water in the sunshine set, 
Retain his image, not impart his heat. 


Then print thy Poem, Shirley, ‘twere a fault 
To dungeon this instructive piece of thine : 
Hadthe sun's sphere been made athick-ribb'dvault, 
We had receiv'd no influence from his shine: 
‘Thou shouldst die traitor to succeeding times, 
And thy best virtues prove but splendid crimes, 
James Mervyn. 


Ow Mr. James Suretey’s ROYAL MASTER. 


Such curious eyes a3 in a poem look, 

For the most part, do find the printed book 

With verses frontispiec'd, to shew their wit 

In praise of the author's which occasions it ; 

And [ have seen some pieces, that have stood 

Tn need of witnesses to prove them good. 

‘This Poet's skill is here so clearly shown, 

In offering light to his, they dim their own ; 

For all that with unsquinted eyes shall see 

This well-limb'd piece of polish’d poesy, 

In justice to themselves must needs confess 

Friends cannot add, nor envy make it less. 
Fra, Bureer. 
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Uron Mr. James Suimcry nis Comapy, catnep 
THE ROYAL MASTER. 


‘When Spenser reign’d sole Prince of Pocts here, 

As by his Fairy Queen doth well appear, 

‘There was not one so blind, so bold a bard, 

So ignorantly proud or foolish-hard 

‘To encounter his sweet Muse, for Phoebus vow'd 

A sharp revenge on him should be so proud; 

And when my Shirley from the Albion shore 

Comes laden with the Muses, all their store 

Transfers to Dublin, full Parnassus brings, 

And all the riches of Castalian springs, 

Shall we not welcome him with our just votes ? 

And shall we do’t with harsh and envious notes? 

No, no, Thalia! Envy shall not sit 

So high above onr judgment, and our wit, 

As not to give just merit his due praise, 

And crown thy Poet with deserved bays. 
Shirley, stand forth, and put thy laurel on, 

Phobus’ next heir, now Ben is dead and gone, 

Truly legitimate ; Ireland is so just 

To say, you rise the Phoenix of his dust; 

And since thy Royar Master won so much 

On each Judicious, and hath stood the touch, 

Tis fit he should be more than private, when 

He wears two crowns, their votes, and thy smooth 

pen. Dav. Cooren, 
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Thy Muse | honour’d, ere | knew by sight 

Thy person ; oft I've seen with much delight 

Thy sweet composures ; but this Jast and new 

Smooth piece, which here hath grac’d the publick 
view, : 

Claims more regard ; I give to all the rest 

‘Their fair desert, but rank this with thy best, 

T.1. 


To us mucu Estermep Friexp Mn. James 
Sutnvey, on 11s ROYAL MASTER. 


You, who the readers are of the choice wit, 

And have the leading voice in censuring it, 

Whose votes grand-jurors are, and only have 

The well-known power either to kill or save, 

Give this a noble greeting and its due; 

May Phoebus else withdraw his beams from you! 
My worthy Friend, this Play o’ th’ publick stage 

Hath gain’d such fair applause, as 't did engage 

A nation to thy Muse ; where thou shalt reign 

Vicegerent to Apollo, who doth deign, 

His darling Ben deceased, thou should’st be 

Declar’d the heir apparent to his tree. i 

W. Mannan, 


To rue Hoxourrp Avruor oF 
THE ROYAL MASTER. 


Dear Friend, I joy my love hath found the means 
To wait upon, and vindicate thy scenes 


i 
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From some few scruples of the weaker sex, 
Whose nicer thoughts their female minds perplex 
(For man he sinks if he but censure, none 
Dare deprave Kings’ Inauguration.) 
Say they, what makes the King in bis dispose 
So icy-temper’d as he frankly throws 
Freedom on all except himself? contrives 
The way for other men to purchase wives ? 
Takes joy to forward propagation, 
By nuptial knot, yet to himself tics none ? 
Pretty, poor fools, and virgins, how your kind, 
Vuigar-like, are in apprehension blind ! 
Come, read : you'll see, when you this piece peruse, 
‘The Royat Masver’s spouse is Shirley's Muse. 
Why then to hi: and her an altar raise: 
‘Tapers are set, flaming with equal praise 
See, see, his Genius gracefully doth bend 
To the just vote of every loving friend ; 
‘The elevated circle is upheld 
Betwixt the binal cherubs palms, beheld 
By all judicious eyes ; the heart, the voice 
Of all ingenious do applaud the choice 
Of your great Royat Masrezr, say they've found 
‘Two Monarcha with one glorious laurel crown'd, 
W. Sorru# 


To ms Wonrny Frienp THe Avrnor 
for THE ROYAL MASTER}, 


All these, thy friends, subscribing to thy praise 
And fair deservings, have done well ; ‘twill raise 


LA Smith] Perhaps the dramatist, suthor of The Hector 
of Germany, ke. De 
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Opinion in the readers, and engage 

Them to peruse, what we saw on the stage. 

If knowing ones, their judgment thus will be ; 

‘The commendation's short, the Comedy 

Speaks better for itself, more home ; but yet 

My vote must go, I say no purer wit 

Did ever grace the scene, nay, it hath in’t 

Expressions of so new and rich a mint, 

‘That the old poets well might wish the name 

Of this new Play were added to their fame. 
Joux Ocuay.® 


To rue mucu Honourep James Survey, UPON 
nis ROYAL MASTER. 


Let no man think, I hither coldly came 

On purpose to commend, or to seek fame 
By this impression, that the world may say, 
What is this Jackson that commends the play? 
Though tis a grace to stand, as courtiers use, 
To usher in the reader to thy Muse, 

Yet by the way, I'll tell him I have read 
The laws of Flaccus with a serious head, 
And that according to those statutes there, 
Never to be repealed, thy Poems are ; 

‘Thy discreet style is elegantly plain, 

In sock and buskin, proper to cach vein 

Of time, place, person, and that all thy wit 
Is not by chance but regularly writ ; 


* John Ogilby] See Account of Shirley and his writings 
po xxxili and piv, D, 
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Nor dost thou gall the theatre, we may 
Be acted every man, yet see thy play 
Invisible, so curious is thy pen 
Which can at once, wound, heal, and better men. 
Therefore will I hereafter cease to mourn 
For those great wits, commended to the ura ; 
And if ’t be true that transmigrations be, 
‘They are in Shirley all, for ought I see. 
Joun Jackson. 


Ox Mr. James Suistey nis ROYAL MASTER. 


There are some men do hold, there is a place 
Call'd Limbus Patrum : if such have the grace 
To wave that schism, and Poetarum said, 
‘They of that faith had me a member made : 


' . That Limbus J could have believ'd thy brain, 


Where Beaumont, Fletcher, Shakespeare, and a 
Of glorious poets, in their active heat [train 
Move in that orb, as in their former seat. 
When thon began’st to give thy Masrsr life, 
Methought I saw them all, with friendly strife, 
Each casting in his dose, Beaumont his weight, 
Shakespeare his mirth, and Fletcher his conceit, 
With many more ingredients, with thy skill 
So sweetly temper'd, that the envious quill, 
And tongue of critics, must both write and say, 
They never yet beheld a smoother play. 

James Mervyn, 
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To rue survivin Honour anv Oxnament oF 
tue Exouise Scene, James Satmery, 
[ox us CARDINAL} 


As Fate, which doth all human matters sway, 

Makes proudest things grow up into decay, 

And when they are to envied greatness grown, 

She wantonly falls off, and throws them down ; 

So when our English Drama was at height, 

And shin’d, and rul’d with majesty and might, 

A sudden whirlwind threw it from its seat, 

Deflower'd the groves, and quench’d the Muses’ 
heat. 

Yet, as in saints, and martyr'd bodies, when 

They cannot call their blessed souls again 

To earth, reliques and ashes men preserve, 

And think they do but what blest they deserve ; 

So I, by my devotion led, aspire 

To keep alive your noble vestal fire, 

Honour this piece, which shews, Sir, you have been, 

‘The last supporter of the dying scene; . 

And though I do not tell you, how you dress 

Virtue in glories, and bold vice depress, 

Nor celebrate your lovely Dutchess’ fall, 

Or the just ruin of your Canpinat ; 

Yet this I dare assert, when men have nam'd 

Jonson, the nation’s laureat, the fam'd 

Beaumont and Fleteber, he that wo’ not see 

Shirley the fourth, must forfeit his best eye. 

Haw! 


* Hall.) The Christian name of this person seems to have 
dropt out at the press: he was perhaps the “Jo. Hall.” who 
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To Mx. James Surnuey,’ on nis PLAYS. 


Mirror of comedies, and of our age, 

‘That hast re-edified the falling stage, 

And once more built the theatre with thy pen, 

Tn spite of foes, hast made it live again ; 

‘What can we render? Thy admired plays 
Already have sequestered the bays 

From off the head of those who writ before, 
Which were but shadows to thy works, no more. 
Who is not joyed, when he see’th the fall 

And punishment of vice, thy Carpinat, 

And taught by thy [mposrune for to shun 
Lascivious courses, or else be undone ? 

Thy Broruexs teach us love, thy Sisrers do, 

In courtly terms, shew us how to woo; 

Or, if we will be read in points of state, 

Then thy Courr Szcrer make[s] us up complete. 
What shall we offer then, or what present ? 
Weill add this trophy to thy monument, 

That ages yet to come shall hear and see, 

When dead, thy works a living elegy. 


‘wrote some commendatory verses prefixed to Tun Gnaraeu 
‘Sruyanr, sce p. xxiv. note ; or perhaps John Hall of Durhan, 
with whom Shirley was acquainted, see vol. vi, p, 509, note. D. 

* To Mr James Shirley.) Prom a volume of Poems, by Philip 
Jenkyne, entitled Amorea, 1660. D. 
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To my Worrny Frienp Mn, James Sutrter, 
upon nis POEMS, 


When, dearest Friend, thy verse doth re-inspire 
Love's pale decaying torch with brighter fire, 
Whilst everywhere thou dost dilate thy flame, 
And to the world spread thy Odelia’s name, 
‘The justice of all ages must remit 

To Her the prize of beauty, Thee of wit. 

Then like some skilful artist, that to wonder 
Framing a piece, displeas’d, takes it asunder, 
Thou Beauty dost depose, her charms deny, 
And all the mystick chains of love untie : 

Thus thy diviner Muse a power 'bove Fate 
May boast, that can both make and uncreate, 

Next thou cail’st back to life that love-sick Boy, 
To the kind-hearted nymphs less fair than coy, 
Who, by reflex beams burnt with vain desire, 
Did, Pheenix-like, in his own flames expire: 
But should he view his shadow drawn by thee, 
He with himself once more in love would be: 
Echo (who though she words pursue, her haste 
Can only overtake and stop the last) 

Shall her first speech and husnan veil obtain, 
To sing thy softer numbers o’er again. 

Thus into dying Poetry, thy Muse 
Doth full perfection and new life infuse = 
Each ine deserves a laurel, and thy praise 
Asks not a garland, but a grove of bays ; 

Nor can ours raise thy lasting trophies higher, 
Who only reach at merit, to admire. 
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Bat I must chide thee, Friend : how canst thou be 
A patron, yet # foe to Poetry 4 
For while thou dost this age to verse restore, 
Thou dost deprive the next of owning more, 
And hast so far even future aims surpast, 
That none dare write : thus being first and last, 
All their abortive Muses will suppress, 
And Poetry by this increase grow less, 

Tuomas Stanzey.’ 


To my Honourep Frrenp M. Ja, Surmuxy, vron 
THE PRINTING OF HIS ELEGANT POEMS. 


Although thou want the theatre's applause, 
Which now is fitly silene’d by the laws, 
Since these sad times that civil swords did rage, 
And make three kingdoms the lamented stage 
Of real tragedies, it was not fit 
We quite should lose such monuments of wit 
As flow'd from thy terse pen: the press alone 
Can vindicate from dark oblivion 
ThyPOEMS, friend: those that with skill can read, 
Shall be thy judges now, and shall, instead 
Of ignorant spectators, grace thy name 
Though with a narrower, yet a truer fame, 
And crown with longer life thy worthy pains. 
All Muses are not guiltless; but such strains 
As thine deserve, if [ may verdict give, 
Tn sober, chaste, and learned times to live. 
‘Tuo. May? 
© Thomas Stanley.) See note, vol. vi. p. 496. D. 
T Thomas May.) See note, p. xx. D. 
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‘To us Hoxouren Frrenv ree Aurior, upON 
nis POEMS. 


Whilst [ am in thy Poem[s], I am led 

Through a rich gallery, in which are spread 

The choicest pictures of true skill and height, 
Where every pause is rapture and delight. 

Here, by thy fancy taught Apollo plays 

To his own Daphne in a stand of bays ; 

Here myrtle shades are, there the cypress groves ; 
Here lovers sigh, and there embrace their loves. 
By, through a flowery vale, there gently glides 
A silver stream, whose prattling current chides 
Itself in tartle-murmurs, and betray'd 

To every eye, like to some bashful maid 
Diecover'd in her beauties, fain would haste 

To hide those blushes which do speak her chaste. 
Here thy Narcissus in his loved despair, 

Courts all the rest to silence; sweet and fair, 
His love and sorrow shews him ; but to hear 
Him breathe'em thus, who would not be all ear? 
What in his story did before but move 

Our pity, we do now admire, and love 

Beyond himself; so every maid would be 

His kind Nymph’s rival, borrowing from thee 
Those charms of love and language, where thy art 
Gives Cupid{s] feathers unto every dart. 

‘Thy Poem is as lovely, and all wit 

Thy Echo is, and making love to it: 
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Let Ovid boast their story; but their names 
Will take eternity from thee, dear James. 
Gxo. Bucks! 


To ms Leannep Frienn, Me. Ja, Sacer, on ms 
uLecanr POEMS. 


Friend, in this dearth of art, when but to write 
Or think in verse, is to be destroy’d quite ; 
When sergeants too implacable are set 
To fill the compters up with wit and debt, 
Nor any hope of rescue but from those 
Who would distrust their creed if't were not prose ; 
I wonder at the influence of thy pen, 
‘That could engage such generous knowing men 
(Warm’d with thy flame) so boldly to advance 
’Gainst the prevailing monster, Ignorance. 
Sure, this so fair return of gratitude 
‘To dare thus in thy cause, must needs conclude 
Thy elegant expressions (while the scene 
Obey'd thy powerful empire) are not clean 
Obliterated, when thy all-charming wit 
Secures so firm allegiance unto it. 
‘Tis wisely done, thus to erect a shrine 
‘T’eternize their own names as well as thine. 
T enyy not their fate ; let it suftice 
They deck thine altar ; but the sacrifice 
Is my fix’d heart, devoted to thy worth, 
Which all their Iabour'd lines can ne'er set forth. 
* George Bucke] A relation of Sir George Bucke, Master of 


the Revels. He wrote some commendatory verses prefixed to 
the follo ed, of Beaumont and Fletcher's Works, 1647. D. 
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Best lapidaries oftentimes do set 
‘The fairest diamonds in a foil of jet. 
Fra, Tucxyr, 


To wy very Worruy ann most Incenious Fritnp, 
Mk, Ja, Smmevey, vor nis POEMS. 


When I am rais'd by some more noble flame 
To sing of thee, and thy Odelia’s name, 
So richly set in verse, thy lines invite 
Me still to read, and I forget to write: 
So when a painter's hand would take the grace 
And figure of some admirable face, 
Struck with the sight, he lets his pencil fall, 
And, when his hand should work, his eye does all. 
Yet, if'a sense of thy sweet fancy may 
Inspire a resolution to betray 
My want of skill and choice in husbandry, 
To write my own, not read thy poetry ; 
Be it enough to draw the reader near, 
While we but say the wit of Shirley's here. 
And though thy worthier friends their flowers’ 
bring, 
‘To set forth thy Odelia like the spring, 
Men will with envy look upon the dress, 
‘That stays their eyes from the wish’d comeliness, 
And when they see her beauty to be such, 
Will say their love had shadow'd it too much. 
Ep. Powsu? 
® Ed, Powel) Wrote also some commendatory verses pre- 
fixed to the folio od. of Beaumont and Fletcher's Warls, 
1647. Gildon informs us that George Powel, the actor, was 
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Amicissmo J, Suznveio, er Mus# sam Repvet. 


Quid non, te rediente, dulce sperem ! 
Ceelorum facies nova, et novus frons 
Antiquusque vigor recurrit omnis, 
Nympharum proprius decor, suusque ; 
Foute et Castalides suo replentur. 
Dignaris mihi cwterisque grandem 
Impertire salutem, et ipse plenus 
Phoebi numine : leta Gratiarum 
Masarumque cohors amasna circum 
Te, Sherleie, canunt, et ore captat 
Dulei queque tuo jocosa carmen. 
Sic optatus eras—abibit omnis 
Tofeecunda et opaca nostra nubes 
Te claro rediente sole: noster 
Exul jam Genius redit ; poetam 
Arridente oculo jucundus ipse 
Musarumque suum Pater salutat. 
Tendunt jam vacuam chelyn Camene, 
Cingit lourea dum virens capillos ; 
Nectunt cevlicole ex tuo coronam 
Horto, melliflue artifex Minervee, 
Aptant inque tuum caput Sorores— 
‘Tu illis dulce levamen atque amico 
Gro. Hix.! 
“ son of Mr. Powel, an ancient Player, lately dead.” Lives and 
Characters of English Drom, Poets, 1698, p. 118. This“ an- 
sient Player” was probably the encomiast of Shirley. 1D. 

1 Geo. Hill] Perhaps the writer of the commendatory verses 
signed “ G. Hrexs," prefixed to the folio ed. of Beaumontand 
Fletcher's Works, 1647. D. 

VOL. 1. £ 
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When th’age groan'd out thou and thy Muse were 
gone, 
And epitaphs each wit was thinking on ; 
When to bestrew thy grave, and stick thy hearse 
With herbs, or the more fragrant flowers of verse ; 
‘When to thy worth rich trophies how to raise, 
Our fancies strove ; the cypress then turn’d bays, 
Which on thy brow grac’d with poetic rage, 
Secur'd thee from the thunder of the age. 
Thus the spring's warmth brings back by mild 
degrees 
Raiment and food to th’ leafless, sapless trees ; 
Thus the wing’d quire their vocal lutes do string, 
And turtles, having found their mates, do sing ; 
Thus, like the quickening sun, thy flames do 


spl 
And add new iif to us, that fear'd thee dead. 
Gro. Hint, 


Avrnont Amicissimo [VIA2 AD LAT. 
LINGUAM, &c.] 


Felix nefasti gloria seculi, 
‘Ta qui severo, quas sibi dempserit, 
Musas redonaturus wvo, 
Ausonias reseras penates : 


Annosa lingum jura Quiritium 
Non indecoro carmine vestiens, 
Sprete radimentum Minerve, 
Allicis, et reparas juventam : 
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Immense vates, cui sacra tempora 
Circum tenaci nex heedera tue 
Laurus adambrabunt, coronas 
Grammaticam simul et poesin ! 
Tuo. Staxcey? 


To My Worray, ano Incemous Prienp rie 
Avrnon [or VIA AD LAT. LINGUAM, &c.] 


Grammar, which taught the poet first to write, 
Ts by the poet now taught to delight. 
And poesy, which once unto the school 
Ow’d its instructions, now to that’s a rale. 
Thy grateful pen to science does impart 
Civility, and requites art with art. 
Yet not like some (who think they hardly should 
Be thought to understand, if understood, ) 
Dost thou the minds of weaker tyros vex, 
Or as perplex'd with th’art, the art perplex, 
But whate'er seem’d therein obscure, maks't clear, 
Brief, what prolix, smooth, what did rough appear; 
That so the art to learners now is seen 
As ina flat, which hills and woods did screen. 
How should they err, their journey’s end in view, 
Their way so pleasing, and their guide so true! 

Rest then secure of fame, nor think thy worth 
Can by a private hand be well set forth. 
Attempts which to the public profit raise 
Expect, nor merit less than public praise. 

* Thomas Stanley} See note vol. vi. p. 426. D. 
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Tpem in IDEM, AD EUNDEM. 


Shirleic, Angliacim cui olim, celeberrime vatum, 
Drama labor nomenque fait; tibi nunc novus ecquis 
Surgit honos? qualisve alio subit infula nexu 
Tempora? Nunc video. Magnos accinctus in usus, 
Carmine facundo tractas precepta sever 
Grammatices, Latieque canis primordia lingua ; 
‘Ut melius teneros blanda dulcedine captos 
Afficeres animos, et dura elementa nolenti 
Eloquio, nimiumque radi placitura juveote 
Efficeres. Labor, [en] multum meriturus honeste 
Laudis ! non aliter (tua sed magé mellea lingua) 
‘Tentavit Nestor javenilia fingere corda; 
Heroum teneras tam grato carmine mentes 
Thessalici haud rexit moderator semifer antri. 
Grammatica exultet, vibretque Heliconia serta 
Laude nova florens: dalci nunc muanere fandi 
Provovet et Musas: decus hoc, Sherleic, dedisti. 
Eow. Suernurne,” 


3 Edward Sherburne) See Account of Shirley and his Writ- 
ings, p. xliv.—Sir Edward Sherburne, descended from an an- 
clent family, settled at Stanyburst in Lancashire, was born 
1616, and died 1702. (Continuation of Collier's Supplement to 
Dict.) « Me. "8. Fleming, A, M." who, in 1619 republished 
Sherburne's Poems, informs usin the memoir prefixed to them 
“ that the exact period of bis death has not been ascertained !" 
Besides the volume just mentioned, which consists chiefly of 
‘Aranslations, Sir Edward was author of The Sphere of Marcus 
Menilius made am English Poem with Annotations and an Astrono- 
mileat Appendiz, versions of three plays of Seneca, ke. His for- 
tunes were ruined by his attachinent to the cause of Charles 
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To my inoeNtous Frignp tar AuTHor upon 118 
Portican Grammar. [VIA AD LAT. 
LINGUAM, &c.] 


Grammar, the scholar’s labyrinth, sir, by you 

Is now unmaz'd, and open’d by your clew : 

‘Those cloudy parts of speech, which long have worn 

Night’s dress, shine now bright as the orient morn, 

And courtly move ; the lame sick heteroclite, 

Peevish by their infirmity, now slight 

‘The caps and crutches, and to measures fall ; 

And you at once have cur’d an hospital. 
Welcome fair issue of your happy brain! 

Now Phoebus rales in his own grove again ; 

For best examples from the laurel sprung, 

And poets first adorn’d each learned tongue. 

Where Lilly once was roar'd, the beardless throng 

Shall chaunt thee forth, like airs thou shalt be 


sung ; 
And mics youth learn these clear-composed rales, 
°T shall not be Grammar call’d, but Music Schools. 
Ep. Savrmarsn. 


the First ; but he found in Literature a consolation for his suffer- 
ings. He was knighted by Charles the Second. His learning 
‘wus considerable, He possessed several scarce editions of 
Manilius, and a collection of papers on that poet which had 
belonged to Gasper Gevartius ; these he lent to Bentley, when 
he heard that the great Critic was employed on a new text of 
Manilius. (See Dissert. upow the Epistles of Phalaris,—Preface 
Pp. xxii. od. 1777.) De 
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To my Worruy Frienp ras Autuor [or VIA 
AD LAT, LINGUAM, &c.] 


Although with justice | admir'd thy pen, 
‘That did before adorn the English scene, 
leasily can forget, and when I look 

On this last act, neglect each other book. 
‘Thy buskin’d and thy comic Muse may be 
Preserv'd as monuments of wit and thee, 
And in another temperate age be shown, 
To prove our language had perfection ; 
But here is a design,—who does not see 
In this a plot to take posterity ? 

A plot beyond thy Plays thou dost pursue, 
And by an artifice, a silken clew 

Of poesy, dost lead, and may’st betray 
Our children into learning, as they play. 

But prosper; I forgive thee, and presage 
(If ignorance baye not quite drown’d our age) 
Thy book an entertainment with good men, 
And from this root old art grow up again. 

Geo. Buaxgston. 


‘To Tax worrHiLy HonouRED Mu. James Suix.ey 
fon as VIA AD LAT. LINGUAM, &e.] 


If those things always thoir own use invite, 

‘That yield us profit, and secure delight, 

‘What shal! we owe this last work of your pen, 
Which, more than when you steer'dthe souls of men 
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With your harmonious scenes, and graceful dress, 
Doth now a power above that art express ¢ 
For, while you seem to stoop, you gently raise 
Children into ability to praise, 
And make them men, who by your skilful hand 
Taught, do both nimbly move and learn to stand. 
Most other Grammars to our youth impart 
A caustic, dry, and nugatory art, 
Which they go to, as coldly as young men 
Make love to one of fourscore years and ten. 
"Twas a prodigious music, that did call 

Huge stones to build themselves a Theban wall 
We may believe that miracle, who see 
You have fil’d rocks into a gallery, 
And all those rugged cliffs, that threaten'd youth 
In their approach, are by your verse made smooth, 
And Grammar pourtray’d with a smiling face, 
Is now no more a Fury, but a Grace. 

Fra. Lanaron. 


To Mr. James Surgvey, vron urs ENGiisi AND. 
Latin Grammar [VIA AD LAT. 
LINGUAM, &c.] 


Sir, I have read your Grammar, and do see 
Your learning now hath kiss'd your Poesy. 

I find a double charm in Syntax, when 

You do by this teach youth, by t’other, men. 
Not that I slight grave Lilly's liturgy, 

Nor love your work, for change or novelty, 
But for the worth [ see in’t : ‘tis your glory, 
‘That now the Schools have found a Directory. 
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But this will spoil our Hebrew Lectures quite 
Of rigid masters, which still backward write ; 
When tears and blood come forth to let in names, 
As if the Grammar were all anagrams ; 

While the vimineous Bajazets stand by, 
Teaching harsh Latin by phlebotomy. 

But you have plan’d the way, and strew'd it so, 
Children may ran in this, as soon as go : 

‘We shall have swaddling scholars ; infants may 
Now shake their Grammar with their coats away. 

Go on, brave Petrarch, thy sweet rules advance, 

Leave the world no excuse for ignorance. 

‘What elder days to Lilly render’d, we 

And fature times shall attribute to thee; 

And to thy memory fame shall this enroll, 

Whoe’er the Church, thou dost reform the School. 
Avex. Brome.‘ 


To my uc Honourep AND LEARNED Faienv, 
Ma, James Suinuey tux Autuor [or VIA 
AD LAT. LINGUAM, &c.] 


It may hold some proportion, that an age 
Hath temper, or degenerates to rage, 
As the first rules incline ; and may not we 
Unto our iron Rudiments apply 


* Alexanier Brome] Author of Songs and Poems, (written with 
‘20 mean satirical power against the republican party of the 
time) The Cunning Lovers, a Comedy, &c. was born in 1620, 
and died in 1666, D, 
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The time’s condition, and believe we have 
But those impressions a rough Grammar gave ? 
Ill-woven, rugged principles, scarce one 
A friend to nature, or digestion ; 
Verse more uneven than wild mountains are, 
Which makes our travelling infantry despair, 
For only here and there a boy, that can 
Eat stones like the Italian, proves a man. 
But, from our dark and frighted hemisphere, 
An unexpected star begins to appear: 
‘The rudiments are chang’d ; a modest ray, 
Drest in the blushes of a new-born day, 
Shines with a train of light. This Grammar writ 
Up to the truth of harmony and wit, 
With its soft numerous enchantment, can 
Make every giant shrink into a man, 
Or, if uncapable of softness, they 

Despise to be reform’d, their children may, 
Drinking these streams, in the next age be found, 
‘Their hearts with love, their heads with olive 

crown’d. Joun Ocitsy® 


5 John Ogilby.] See Account of Shirley, ond bis Writings, 
p. xxxiii.,and p.lv. D. 


THE 


SCHOOL OF COMPLEMENT. 


The School of Complement] This comedy, Shirley's first 
dramatic production, as he tells us in the Prologue, was 
licensed by Sir Henry Herbert, master of the Revels, on the 
loth. of February, 1624-5, under the name of Love Tricks with 

ents.' It was first printed in 1631,Awith the title of 
The Schoole of Complement, as acted at the private house in Drury 
Lane. There was a second edition in 1637, and a third in 
1667. This last is very incorrect, several lines being omitted 
in different places, and nearly the whole of the poetry printed as 
prose. 


+ See Malone's Hist. of the English Stage, p. 878. 





PROLOGUE. 


Tt is a principle by nature wrote 
In all our understanding, there is not 
One art or action but it must tend, 
And move from some beginning, to its end. 
‘The soldiers, that wear the honour’d bays 
Upon their brows, and glorious trophies raise 
To fame on pile of wounds, knew a time when 
They suck’d at war: your Muse-inspired men 
And of diviner earth, sacred for wit, 
Crept out of their first elements to it: 
The goodliest harvest had first seed and hope, 
Ere it could lade with an enrichi 
The rural team: th’exactest building first 
Grew from a stone, though afterward it durst 
pine his fair head in clouds: nothing so true 
As all things have Lima’ Upon you 
Dwell candid application : this play is 
The first fruits of a Muse, that before this 
Never saluted audience, nor doth mean 
SE siege re factor A bg age 

ugh he employ some hours, he ouly prays 
You ‘ake it as first-born, although he says 
He meant it not his heir, since "tis anjust 
One should have all, as in the law it must. 
Accept then a beginning: all men know, 
He first kiss'd bays, that wore them on his brow. 
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pater ee nares culdroge choak'd with lead, 
Boil Minos, Eacus, and Radamant ; 
en Pluto headlong into moorish fens, 


ee eae) three-chapt ed Soe 
With vig pak ced fatter dceptins 
w ‘snakes ai ¥ 5 

Kecich cheiv'd Prometheuc rom the vulbere’s maw, 
And feed him with her liver ; make old Charon 
Waft back again the souls, or buffet him 
With his own oars to death, 

Gorg. So, so; "tis well: you shall take forth a 
new lesson, sir; ‘sit down and breathe. 

Bub. “Twas a devilish good speech. 


Enter Ineexioro, behind. 
Ee deri acd did nature make thee fair and 


Bul, What sprace fellow’s this? 

Gorg. He is an hundred and fifty pounds a year 
in potentia, a yeoman's son, and a justice of peace’s 
clerk; he ix in Dae « with a farmers Sasries, and 


thetr presence, and make heav’ 
Praga y 6 Retmatage,” Sure thy father 


Was Maia's son, din Vs weeds, 
And thow come. Jove ; no marvel then 
We swains do at thee, and adore. 
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When she is riding through the milky way, 
Draven with hice onset a eetDast et nae 


Gorg. VN prone are : 
. [coming forward, our servant, sir,— 

gio Meath I kiss your hand, and reverence 

e antiquity of your vestment.—Delia, Fortune let 
fall her riches on thy head, that thou mayst fill I thy 
apron.—I am your humble observicer, and wit 
you all cumulations of prosperity. 

Bub, Sir, 1 desire to poy your waist. 

Ing. 1 do Gin ten dg a your shadows, 

ry. 


“2 Bonghs This ccbrher ike. 


Buh. He’s one of the head form, I warrant? 


Re-enter Gasvano, Countryman, and Oar. 


Gasp. Sir, U receive your son, and will wind up 
his i , fear it not; fat, first, he must be under 

er, who must teach him the postures of his 
Bea pow to make legs and cringes, and then he 
shall be advanced to a higher class.—Curculio, 
lick him, with your method, into some proportion ; 
take off the roughness of his behaviour, and then 
give him the principles of salutation. 

Count. La’ you there, boy! he will teach you 
the principles of saltation.—Well, good-morrow, 
sir; I'll leave my jewel. Exit, 

Gorg. Your jewel may have the grace to be 


hang’d one day. 
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‘d on your patience ; now I will take occasion 

the fore-lock. You cau say your lecture: have 
you your handkercher ready, that when a snitor 
comes, you may put him off with wipinz your eyes, 
as if tears stood in them ever since your liusband 
was buried? Well, suppose I have had access to 
your chamber, I begin.-—Lady, dank it not 


led. Alas! alas! Thad a husband. — 
Capris well counterleited——Nay, 
not; those eyes 


? 
= 
Hi 
? 
i 


on 

I 
To talk of love 0 soon ; you will renew 
fr ap sheng go donot wel 


ii 
Gasp. So, ‘twas very well; at the next lesson 
you shall learn to be more cunning. 
Gorg. Wilt please you hear the novice? 


. Good boy, speak out. a 


: I honour re= 
membrance, sir, and shall be proud to do you my 
i noble sir. 
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*Tis Lam Hercules, sent to free you all— 
What are you damn'd for? In this club behold 
All releasements.— W hat are you? 
arr Stand in Pie and be damn'd. 
to Gasparo and the others: 
Gasp. lam ee conscience of an usurer, 
Who have been damn’d these two and twenty years 
For lending money gratis. 
Inf. How | a usurer? why didst not 
Corrupt the devil to fetch thy soul away? 
He'll take a bribe for lending money gratis. 
es, sir, no i 
Gasp. Y. for thanks. 1 took interest ; 
for, at the lending of each hundred onads ¢ they 
bron ht me cael aie ee: or thirty than! 
"twas: 
3 Oh, go en Well, go to, I'll re- 


Upon ie shull build an hospital, 
And die a beggar. —What are you? 
er ttiow soul of a bee ii 
w came you damn’d? cou! not 
watch the devil ? a 
Gorg. He took me napping on midsummer- 
a [never dreamt on. 
© Your wife had given you opium over night. 
. No, sir, 1 had watch'd three nights 
fore; and because I would not wink at two or 
three drunkards as Seyi reeling home at 


chemist, and watch his stills ni ht, nor 
sleep till he get the tl Ey 


are 
Det ae Tam a chambermaid. 
oes hat are you damn’d for? 
Not for revealing my mistress’ secrets, es 
t them better than my own; but keepi coping my 


head till - was stale, am condemn’d 
wena 
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Bub. Sir, my name is master Bubuleus, and I 
am as good a gentleman—— 

eee) pray you? Do you make compa- 
risons 


Bub. 1 do embrace your familiarities, and remain 


your truest worm. 
Jen, Not too much worms, nor familiarities, 
pray you.—Ha, , here is Selinas in her own 


peas, nee 
was very full of joys and exhilarations, to see you 
in these places ; you knaw how creatly and ardently 
Jenkin was taken with your peanties, and palchri- 
tudes, cret while ago: poe ae make. 


them but now. 
Jen, Well, desire not to have things de- 
clared, and published ; her was keep aw! silences. 
Ant. Upon my life you are mistaken quite in 
this, master Jenkin. 
Jen. Oh, pray you make not Jenkin ridicles, and 
derisions, you; shall hear no more of that 
matters ; call you only to memories you 
pecan ate spray) yoes im mala , creat 
ie 
Anat, deny not that, sir; but I know not why 
ere meeiecuc ey aL ee aE 


Jen, Rufaldos! hit is not possible. 
Be cee ae impossible Selina 
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but if we shall make a fal) day of it, here is one 
more to meet with her match ; this virgin hath 
been Jong in love with Bubnleus, ‘Troth, sir, look 
upon her pitiful boat) laining; alas, good soul —be 
honest at marry her, prithee do; you 
know career oLibes a} between you,—it is a hands 


wb, Umh ; I do remember she was in love with 
me, and so was twenty more: what is that to me? 
Ales; would you have me descend so low ? 
ee Oh, sir, you sung another song in my mo- 
pee ny when we sat up all night together, and 
asack 
Bub. Udo remember such a thing; but what is 
pre take it upon me. Aside. 
: beseech tlemen, | me, 
for Iw will have Mea Hee ap my 


is “Very small di ' 
e ones: away jucan ! 
What, hs he got thee with chill 

ee than that, sir. 

Fel. Has he had any bastards? 

Gorg. Indeed, abet ot ls Vil tell you ; he hath 


yor ie wpm children of cohen 7 tire tae 


How! ayy aboties flecly got but two. — 
So many I will acknowledge, tes rah they sal not 
doubt my sufficiency, [aside.}—had J any more 
than two? speak, you lying whore. 

Sir, I tender your credit; there is but 
two ways ; either you must marry her, or give her 
a piece of money, that is the easiest way ; she is 

ae : for your reputation: 

hat dogo think will content the whore? 

Jen, Hark you, best for you make some satisfac 

tions to this sentilwoman, or Senkin was learn you 

more honesties and behaviours towardsthese umans, 
warrant you, master Blew-pottles. 


ae 











THE 


MAID’S REVENGE. 


‘Tax Max's Revenos.) This Tragedy, Shirley's “second birth 
in this kind,” as he says, was licensed by sir Henry Herbert on 
the 9th of February, 1625-6, and printed in 1639; the title 
eays it had been “acted with good applause at the private house 
in Drury lane yh er majesty’s servants.” 

The plot is founded on a story io Reyaokis's: Go Gods baer 
against Murder (B, Il, Hist 7.) entitled Antonio and 
which Shirley has in general followed very closely. 
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Of your Berinthia’s beauty, you left none 
iT cere uF own ate 

Vel. Doth not Antonio dedicate his thoughts 
‘To your acceptance? ‘tis impossible = 
I heard him praise you to the heavens, above them ; 
Make himself hoarse but to repeat your virtues, 
As he had been in ecstacy. Love Berinthia! 
Hell is not blacker than his soul, if he 
Love an; ness but yourself. 

Cata, ‘That lesson he with impudence hath read 
‘To my own ears, But shall I tell you, sir? 
We are both made but properties to raise 
Him to his partial ends ;—flattery is 
‘The stalking-horse of oliey j—saw you not 
How many flames he shot into her eyes 
‘When they were parting, for which she paid back 
Her subtile tears ? he wrung her by the hand, 
Seem'd with the pares | his passion 
To have been o’erborne. Oh cunning treachery ! 
Worthy our justice.—True, he commended me ; 
Bat could you see the fountain that sent forth 
So many cozening streams, you would say Styx 
Were crystal to it, And was’t not to the count, 
‘Whom he supposed was in pursuit of me, 
Nay, whom he kuew did love me, that he might 
Fire him the more to consummate my marriage, 
That, I disposed of, he might have access 
‘To his helov’d Berinthia, the end 
Of his desires? [can confirm it ; he pray'd 
To be so happy, with my father’s leave, 
ae amorous servant, which he nobly 

ied, partly expressing your engagements ; 

Ifyou hare lenst stent of this a 
But do you think she loves ea 

Vel. 1 cannot challenge her ; but she has let fall 
Something tomake me hope. How think you she's 
Affected to Antonio? 


Cata. May be, 
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And upon that relation have laid up 
One dear to my remembrance. 
Ant. Bot he must 
Be dearer, Castabella, Hark you, sister, 
Lhave besn bold, pon thy virtue, to 
Invite him to you ; At our heart be free, 
Let it be empty ever, if he do not 
aoe Be aces Lap to oe relation, 
seal’ he gave of a [most worthy nature, 
At oor last i Game betwixt a son 
And friend ie ivided his affections, 
And outdid both) you would admire him: were 
Table, I would build atemple where 
We took our leave; the edad itself was hallow’d 
So much with his own pi Diego saw it. 
Die. Yes, sir, 1 saw, an heard, and wonder'd, 
Ant. Come, I will tell you all; to your chamber, 
sistor— 
Diego our plot must on, all time is lost 
at nel te ane moving, 
Po athe you, sir, let me alone to 
iy en Lractint 
Ant e, Castabella, and prepare to hear 
A story not of length, but worth your ear. 


SCENE V. 
Avero.—A Room in Vilarezo’s House. 


Enter Virarezo, Vevasco, and Catauina, 
Vila, You have not dealt so Koneasaits; sir, 
As did become you, to 


proceed so 
Without my knowledge. Give me i to tell you, 
You are not welcome. 


Vel, My lord, I am sorry 
9 What seal he gave] Old copy reads zeol. 
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would be mine; and now, since yourself i “a 
sate also, I beseech you be not partial in you 
own cause, but give sentence for the lintif ad Hi 
will discharge t fees of the court on this fashion, 
[Kisses her. 
Re-enter Bewwwtuia, 


Ber. Here is a haven yet to rest 
To midst of all ip iveerd which I ok = 
With the same comfort a distressed seaman 
Afar off views the coast he would enj 
‘When yet the seas do toss his reeling bark 
*Twixt hope and danger:—thou shalt be conceal’d. 
(Waking ashe pat up ther it falls to 


Ans. Heres ted Borinthia 
Die. What care I for my lady Berinthia! an 
he thinks much, ovals alelach oc aati oe 


jouth. 

das. But [ must observe her, upon her father’s 
leasure ; she is committed to my lady's cus- 
, who hath made me her keeper ; she must be 


Die. Tia! locked up? 

Ans, Madara’ 3 ie itad You eral aaah 
your own chamber, 

Ber, Yes, prithee do, Ansilva; in this gallery 
Ibreathe but too much air.—Oh, Diego, you'll have 


i jurney were to no purpose else, 
= | spp her; I'll wait an 
nity. Alas, poor lady! is my sweetheart 
a jailor, there's h ee ‘¢ without money, 


Re-enter Ansuva hastily. 
Ans. Diego! 1 spy my lady Catalina coming 


a 
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Shar, Here's a powder, whose ingredients were 
fetched from Arabia the Hapey a sublimation of | 
the pheenix’ ashes, when she last burned herself; it 
bears the colour of cinnamon; two or three scru- 
ples put into a cup of wine, fetches up her heart; 
she can scarce keep macy for running out of her 
mouth to you, my noble lord. 

Mone, That, let me have that, doctor. oes 
‘tis dear ; will that gold buy it? {Gives him 

‘Shar. Your honour is bountiful, 
no circumstance ; minister aewlosien flees 
Your intention binds it to operation, 

Mont. So, so, Catalina; I will put your morn- 
ing’s draught in ny pocket —[Anocking within jJ— 
Doctor, L would not 
nab ateteces cheat 

ese n, till tl 
dispatch them the sooner ; or, if your honour Hohode Mink 
fit, ‘tis but clouding your person with a simple 
cloak of mine, and you may at pleasure pass w 
out discovery ; my anatomy shall wait on you. 
[eeeutehepeo tad Stavabeo'setire 


Enter three Servingmen. 


1 Sere, Prithee come back yet, 
cia foidor see het beg Feary Serer 


on tal whecns ty ne but he tia! stole 
them? he's bat-ajngglinpimpostae, o' my consci- 
ence ; come back again. 

2 Serv. Nay, now we are at furthest, be not 
ruled by him. Pr aia es pony ed 
ney by wae fT scape drowning 
ney by water, if T se: rownil Seakd 
do well , and I have lived bas ey 

3 Serv. li, Til try, Lam teechved: stay, here 
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shall peek, Ealag ie doublet, and firk your 
shanks, my gallimaufry. 

Seb. Zeenat but believe it,—Oh, Berinthia, 
Tam wounded ere I fight! 

Ant. Holds you resolve yet constant? Ifyou have 
Better opinion of your sword, than truth, 
Tam bound to answer; but L would I had 
Such an ad another man, 
As the justice of my cause, all valerie fights 
But with a foil,* against it. 

Vil. Take a time t to inform your father, sir; my 


noble 

‘Cousin is to be found here constant. 

ae Bat will you back with me, then? 

Ber. Excuse me, brother ; I shall fall too soon 

U sister’s malice, whose foul 
Witt ma ¢ me [to] expect more certain ruin. 

Ant. Now, Sebastiano 
Puts on his judgment, and assumes his nobleness, 
Whilst he loves ri eas 

Seb. And shall | carry shame 
ay pviiasesa) 's house, neglect a father, 

erecaiss bind me to retura with her, 
Toe fe at Elyas? L must on,— 

Phas you to no purpose; shall Berinthia 
Back to Avero? 

Ant. Sir, she must not yet; 

Seb. Choose thee a second then; 
This count and I mean to leave honour here, 

Vil. Honour me, sir. 

Ant, "Tis done ; Sebastiano shall report 
Antonio just and noble.— Sforza, swear 
Upon my sword—oh, do not hinder me— 
Ie vi victory crown Sebastiano's arm, 
I charge thee, by thy honesty, restore 


* foil) Old copy soyle. 




































































THE 


BROTHERS. 


Tus Broruzn ch this comedy was licensed so early 
as 1626 (November 4th) ; yet: it was among the last of Shirley's 
plays which were given to the press, not having been printed 
till 1652, when it was published, with five others, in an octavo 
volume, by Humphrey Robinson, and Humphrey Moseley. The 
original title is, The Brothers, a Comedie, as it was acted at the 
private House in Black Fryers. 











DRAMATIS PERSON A. 


Don Carlos. 
Luys, Ats son. 
Don Ramyres. 
Fernando, 
out sons to Ramyres. 

Don Pedro, a nobleman. 

Alberto, a gentleman, lover of Jacinta. 
Theodoro, Srother to don Carlos. 
Physician, 

Notary. 

Confessor. 

Servants. 


Alsimira, wife to don Carlos. 
Jacinta, daughter to don Carlos. 
Felisarda, Theodoro's daughter. 
Estefania, a noble widow. 


SCENE, Madrid. 
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Promise an expectation to thrive 
By any after service; this disdain 
I did resent, as it beeame my honour, 
And now confirm'd against her pride, have thought 
Of something, that, with your consent, may tame 
Her scorn, or punish it to her repentance. 

Ram. Name it. 

Fer, She has a kinswoman lives with her, 
Felisarda, daughter to signior Theodoro, 
A trade-fall’n merchant, to don Carlos; 
This Felisarda, 
‘That now lives on the charity of her uncle, 
Half servant, half companion to Jacinta, 
And fair, | would pretend to love, observe me, sir, 
And in their presence court her as my mistress : 
Methinks I see already how Jacinta 
Doth fret and frown. 

Ram, | like it well. 

Fer. To see her cousin so eat it is 
The nature, sir, of women to be vex'd 
When they know any of their servants court 
Another, and that love they thought not worth 
Their own reward, will sting them to the soul, 
When ’tis translated where it meets with love, 
And this will either break her stubborn heart, 
Or humble her. 

Ram, But what if this pretence, 

such degrees convey away your heart, 

‘That, when Jacinta comes to sense, you cannot 
Retrieve your passion from the last? Or say, 
Folisarda should believe you, and give up 
Her heart to your possession, when you 
Are by your first desires invited back, 
What cure for Felisarda’s wound, if you 
Affect her not? ee Like that part 
Of your revenge, I would not have my son 
Carry the hated brand of cruelty, 
Or hear Fernando broke a lady's heart ; 
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EPILOGUE, 
SPOKEN BY DON PEDRO. 


So, so ; your danger's over, * and the state 
Secure, as when our fleet, in eighty-eight, 
Was fir'd and scatter’d : to confirm it true, 
Here is don Pedro, taken prisoner too ; 

I'm at your mercy, gentlemen, and [ 
Confess, without a rack, conspiracy, 

So far as my poor part 1’ the play comes to ; 
But [ am innocent from hurt to you, 

And I dare quit the rest from any plot 
Meant but to please ; sf you believe st not, 

I dare make oath ; your hands can do no less 
Than certify your friends what I confess. 


* ‘The danger of the “ Spanish plot.”] See the Prologue. 
‘The next line contains an allusion to the defeat and destruction 
of the Spanish Armada in 1588. 


THE 


WITTY FAIR ONE. 


Tue Wirty Farr Ovz.] This Play was licensed by sir H. 
Herbert, the Master of the Revels, October 3, 1628, and 
printed, with his permission, in 1632-3, as appears by the fol- 
lowing memorandum at the end of the first edition: “ This 
Play, called the Witty Fane Ong, as it was acted on the stage 
may be printed, this 14. of January, 1632,” It was presented 
at the Private House in Drury Lane. 

Where the author of the Biog. Dram. learned that it did not 
succeed well on the stage, I cannot tell. He certainly did not 
find it in Shirley, who speaks of its success in warmer terms 
than are usual with him. 


To THE 


TRULY NOBLE KNIGHT, 


SIR EDWARD BUSHELL. 


STR, your candid censure of some unworthy poems which 
Ihave presented to the world, long since made me your 
servant in my thoughts, and being unwilling to rest long 
in the silent contemplation of your nobleness, I presumed 
at last to send this comedy, to kiss your hand, as the first 
degree to my greater happiness in your more particular 
knowledge of me. It wanted no grace on the stage ; if it 
appear acceptable to you in this new trim of the press, it 
will improve abroad, and you oblige the author to acknow- 
ledge a favour beyond the first applause. Pardon the 
rudeness of my public address to you, in the number of 
many whom with more excuse, I might have interrupt. 
ed, Iam bold, but your mercy will incline you not to des- 
pise these (at the worse) but errors of my devotion, and 
the weak expression of his service whose desires are to be 
known, 


Your true honourer, 
JAMES SHIRLEY. 


DRAMATIS PERSONZ. 


Sir George Richley, an old rich knight. 
Worthy, hts brother. 

Aimwell, lover of Violette 

Fowler, a wild young g 

Sir Nicholas Treedle, a foolish "enight. 
Maly } gentlemen, 

Brains, sir George Richley’s servant. 
Whibble, Worthy’s servant. 

Tutor and companion to sir Nicholas. 
Two Gentlemen. 

Footman. 

Messenger, Servants, &c. 


Violetta, str George Richley’s daughter. 
Penelope, Worthy’s daughter. 

Sensible, 

Winnifride, } chambermatds. 


SCENE, London, and Croydon. 
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, which nature bath given you, I'll not leave 
Tl follow you. Frisia andi Eesti 

Aim. All this ton her? 

Clare. You may believe me, sir. 

Aim, Why this to him? Could she not give me 
repulse, but she must thus proclaim it? 1 never 
moved it to her; her uncle hath had no ity 
to acquaint her, What's the mystery ?—{ Aside.) — 
Butbealnep sau the substance of what she said. 

Clare. With i leary Me eh Oe H 
she wish'd you not she was ly 
oh pe of in her. Sethe 

a her father's thoughts? Haply not in 
er own, 

Clare. It would be fruitless to move her uncle or 
her init, 

im. Ha! not move her uncle or her. — 


This may beget encouragement [there’s, Ima; 
preeamd my affection to her, ae be Hi ale n't 


Clare. She would be sorry a gentleman of your 
icy Spat licwet en Of raatch Nira 
Aim. ee that word does yet imply there 

isa ibility 
we. So, with complement of her thanks for 


sible tn time to love where I: ct 
rie tad Wheetel adele her Be atyke 


and hair, io allusion to the strings of the tute which Penelope 
says she had broken. 
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Nor had she deign’d this answer, which* the cir 
cumstance 

Of my receiving prompts me to believe 

Gracious; the gentle messenger commended it, 

Not as a thing she would have public, but 

With eyes full of suspicion, (which had been 

Needless, had she contemn’d my services ;) 


Clare, welcome, ‘ 
welcome to that [shall make thy]’ heart dance in 
thy bosom if thow pecan weeny ee 
to know me happy. You thought me ridiculous, 
and that J did with too much flattery of myself, ex- 
pound your story. Had I been, like thee, of frosty 
apprehension, and cold epee judgment, 
missed a_blessi wanton Jove would 
have been rival forte Hcabecsithis'paner® 
Clare. Nothing on the outside? 
Aim, "Tis open 
Clare. You have not search'd the lining, that 
you promise so, — 
lim. J see through it; hast thou not heard the 


eben magnet 

Will, though inclos’d within an ivory box, 
‘Through the white wall shoot forth embracing virtue 
To the loved needle? Ecan read it, Clare, 

And read a joy in’t that transports me ; this 
Came from my mistress ; having touch’d her hand, 
Whence it receiv’d a whiteness, bath it not 


© Nor had she deign'd this answer, which, &e.] Old copy reads = 
a Nor bad the Sige tamemtoer win tee avatar 
At my receiving prompts me to believe 
Gracious the gentle messenger command it,” Ke. 
7 Welcome to that [shall make thy) ‘These, or similar words 
seem to have dropt at the press. 
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kiss 
Would I could see the way out again ! 

Pen. \ can betray, and will. 

Fow. She'll betray us, she has voice enough for 
sucha mischief. [astde.|—Do’st hear? do butcon- 
sien ahs is thy mistress, there’s some reason she 

ou! De reer 

Pen. Vil hear none. 

Fow. She'll hear no reason! If the devil hath 
fed her blood with the of me, would he would 
furnish her with an i s in my shape, to serve 
her, or let a satyr leap her! Ob, unmerciful cham- 
bermaids! the grave is sooner satisfied than their 
wantonness, [aside,]—Dost hear? wilt have the 
truth on’t? ’twas a condition between us, and I 
swore no woman should enjoy me before her; there's 
conscience I should be honest to her; prithee be 
kind to a young sinner ; I will deserve thee here- 
after in the height of dalliance. 

Pen. Lam in the same humour still. 

Fow. She ts in the same humour still! 1 must go 
through her to her mistress, ieee J—Art thou a 


my first fruits to only for my 
, PIL return and ply thee with embraces, as I 


an there be no remedy, 
Pen. Will you satisfy my desire 
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sees ever eve test iw a sour me oot 


te All ‘ai pamioe eal be fruitless: pact 
oie eae coulerae ote 
maid? ev ve 
married Sensible. ce rch J 


Aim. Touch her not within rudo band: 
Treed. Why, 1 kuow she meant to be my 
and only [ have marvied sher, as folks. cote 
by attorney ; wea keiapret te cr 


“Da [aside aired —Do deceive yourself 
to Det iy 

sir: de; men tom: 

bln tori to be ciphers 5 she i: Jrvont 4 

in law, let me counsel you, sir, ig 

—somebody bath been cozened, 


sure it was your fortune to canvinaere wench, which 
cannot now be undone ; seem ot to be goer 
it, they do | to jeer you out of your s! 

"Tred. yest thou so? 

Bra. Be confident, and laugh at them first that 
they are so simple to think you are gull'd: 
commend your choice, and say it was a trick of 
yours to deceive their expectation, 

ae Come hither, madam Treedle.—Gentle- 

a think now I have but an ill match on 't, 
and that, ast y say I Tam cheated ; coma Poller 
it—a lady isa % barguin is a and a 
knight is o goutleman—so much for that—I grant 
! married her, in her mistress's name, and though 
(as great men, that use to choose wives fur their 
favourites or servants, when they have done with 
them) I could put her off to my footman or my 
Tutor here, J will not; [will maintain her my wife, 
and publish hér, do you see, publish her to any 
man that shall langh at joe, my own lady-bird. 


Tux Wappixc.} This play is not entered in the office-book 
of the Master of the Revels. It was probably written some 
time between 1626, the year in which the Brothers was licensed, 
and 1629, the date of the first edition; it was reprinted in 
1638, and again in 1660. The title’ is, the Wedding, as it was 
lately acted by her Majesty's Servants at the Phenix in Drury- 
lane; with this motto: . 


—— Multaque pars mei 
‘Vitabit Libitionm, 

Langbaine calls this “ an excellent comedy, considering the 
time in which ‘twas writ.” The critic must have had an ex- 
cellent notion of ‘‘ times,” He wrote about 1690, when Dryden, 
and Shadwell, and Elkanah Settle were in possession of the 
stage, on which they shed such lustre, as to render it necessary 
to apologise for the misfortune of Shirley in being the con- 
temporary only of such writers as Shakapeare, Jonson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, &c. This play was revived at the 
Restoration. 
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Self] THE WEDDING. 375 
oY race wel ' 
- asin teases nll Tu a 
Raw. How now, Camelion! hast'dined ? 
iene Yes, vir: T had a delicate fresh air to 
eee : 


capon, half a dozen of igeons to’ = 
And when will fea ela 


pipes hospi Lo 
at be hen you please, sir. 
Raw. Yet, now | think on't, 1 ‘must feed more 


sparingly: 
Jane. roee telly An 
Raw. Would not ms oo. the "od ‘think 


so? did’ evr se ear-wigs as my 
man and I? do we not look alike?” 

Jane, U think the picture of either of your faces 
in a ring, with a memento mori, wotild be as suffi- 
cient a mortification; as Tying with an ‘anatomy. 

. The reason why we aré so ‘lean and con- 
anwied; is nothing but eating too much—Came- 
lion, now I thik 6n't, let Ay ls alone, the 

eapon will pelea it 

Cam. The rump will last ae a om hee or 

Raw: eh eels ett os 
so low with a great diet, that 
orthe doctor siericanius war nal a 

Cam. Thar aot the way ofall deahy To a 


Raw. It is ashame to saywhat abet ei 

Jane, 1 think so. 

Cam. By this hand, halen Petiag 
have had nothing this two days but half a lark; 

7 theres no way but one with me] i.e, Fsball die.) Tais 
‘expression, which is very common in our old always 
implies an inevitable ne certainty. 
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450 THE WEDDING. [dct V. 
brains are asleep in the garret. I must 
aren their ‘Fett to your hande 3 there ts no 
but one; you must clap me, and clap me 
soundly; d’ ye hear, I shall hardly come to myself 


on since my Case, without desperate stands, 
+ Wake me wath the loud masse of your hands. (Exit. 


END OF VOL, I. 
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